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THE CRITICISM OF WORDSWORTH AND 
SOME RECENT ADDITIONS TO WORDS- 
WORTH LITERATURE. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


HE frequent publication in recent years of editions of 
Wordsworth in many various forms, of selections from 

his poems, and of books intended to illustrate his life and 
his works, may be safely regarded by the student of litera- 
ture as an indication of an increasing, and, perhaps, it may 
be said, a reviving interest in the poet. If this be so, it 
will be a matter for congratulation among those who are 
anxious for the wider dissemination of what is best in our 
English Poetry. The work of Wordsworth has in it’an 
educational value, a certain power of testing the capacity of 
the reader, with reference to the determination of what is, 
and what is not, true poetry, which is over and above its 
importance as an addition to the bulk of our poetical 
literature. The same thing has been frequently affirmed 
with regard to Spenser and Keats. The singular—nay, we 
may say, the astounding inequality of his work only helps 
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this, and so it comes about that, by few things isa good 
poetic taste fostered or proved more clearly than by the 
power to appreciate fully Wordsworth’s best work, and 
to disengage it from that which is inferior, and, indeed, 
sometimes almost valueless as poetry. 

Undoubtedly there is yet a good deal of antipathy 
to Wordsworth among the older men who were nursed, 
for instance, on Scott and Byron; and among the new 
generation which worships at the shrines of Swinburne 
and Morris; but, on the whole, we are coming round to 
Arnold’s deliberate judgment, expressed in his celebrated 
Preface to the “Golden Treasury Selection,” and more 
recently in his “Letters.” “I firmly believe,” said Arnold, 
“that the poetical performance of Wordsworth is, after 
that of Shakespeare and Milton, of which all the world 
now recognises the worth, undoubtedly the most consider- 
able in our language from the Elizabethan age to the 
present time;” and again, comparing him with the poets 
of other countries: “ Wordsworth’s place among the poets 
who have appeared in the last two or three centuries, is 
after Shakespeare, Moliére, Milton, Goethe, indeed, but 
before all the rest;” and once more, in “ The Letters ”— 
“ Wordsworth can show a body of work superior to what 
any other English poet, except Shakespeare and Milton, 
can show; and his body of work is more interesting than 
Milton’s, though not so great . . . Wordsworth’s body 
of work, to keep to that phrase, is superior to the body of 
work of any Continental poet of the last hundred years, 
except Goethe ; superior to that of Schiller, Heine, Musset, 
Victor Hugo.” I have quoted these opinions, because they 
put before us boldly and unflinchingly, and yet with 
Arnold’s usual calmness and lucidity, the whole question 
of Wordsworth’s position. Such a judgment must neces- 
sarily command attention among those who move in the 
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world of letters, when they consider the writer’s acknow- 
ledged eminence as a critic, and the singularly complete 
equipment of which he had possessed himself. Admirers 
and disciples of Wordsworth have, of course, held these 
opinions long enough; but the majority among the 
students of poetry have not held them, and the object of 
this paper is to show that there is reason for thinking that 
we are, as I have said, “coming round” to a temper of 
mind which will permit of a liberal and just appreciation 
of Wordsworth’s merits. 

One cannot say this without thinking of the enormous 
fluctuations in criticism which have taken place with 
regard to Wordsworth. The ebbing and flowing of 
criticism, the retardation and the bounding forward, the 
pause and the reaction, ever changing, but, as I believe, 
ever, on the whole, moving in the right direction, is a 
subject as attractive as it is profitable. It may not be 
amiss, therefore, to consider to some extent the course 
of criticism with regard to Wordsworth, remembering 
that a similar study with reference to any of our great 
writers would be equally interesting. 

Wordsworth was born in 1770, His first publication 
was a thin quarto of 27 pages, issued in 1793, under the 
title of “An Evening Walk, &c.” In the same year 
another small volume, “ Descriptive Sketches,” appeared. 
These attracted but little attention. In 1798 came the 
first edition of the “Lyrical Ballads.” This was noticed in 
the Monthly Review for May, 1799. This journal was 
started in 1749, and actually lived on until 1845. It is 
greatly to its credit that it should have reviewed with so 
much fairness and insight an anonymous volume of poems 
containing undoubtedly many things which would appear 
both novel and extravagant to a reviewer of that period, 
especially as the author announced his book as an experi- 
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ment, undertaken “chiefly with a view to ascertain how 
far the language of conversation in the middle and lower 
classes of society is adapted to the purposes of poetic 
pleasure.” This sentence contained the substance of the 
subsequent notorious prefaces, and its enunciation, so to 
speak, threw down the gage of battle. The reviewer, while 
admitting that he had been entertained by “the fancy, 
the facility, and, in general, the sentiments of the poems,” 
protested against regarding them as poetry of a class to be 
cultivated at the expense of a higher species of versifica- 
tion. The following sentences will indicate the extent of 
the reviewer's appreciation :—‘ Beautiful sentiments from 
a polished mind.” “The dialogue is ingenious and 
natural.” “Reflections truly pious and philosophical.” 
“ The reflections of no common mind; poetical, beautiful, 
and philosophical ; but somewhat tinctured with gloomy, 
narrow, and unsociable ideas of seclusion from the com- 
merce of the world.” “So much genius and originality 
are discovered in this publication, that we wish to see 
another from the same hand, written on more elevated 
subjects and in a more cheerful disposition.” As I have 
said, the “ Lyrical Ballads” were published anonymously, 
and it is curious that among them four poems by Coleridge 
were included without any acknowledgment of their real 
authorship. These were: “The Rime of the Ancyent 
Marinere,” “The Foster Mother’s Tale,” “The Night- 
ingale, a conversational poem,” and “The Dungeon.” On 
the whole, Coleridge’s contributions were less favourably 
received than those of Wordsworth. A pregnant instance 
of that mutation in criticism of which I have spoken is 
furnished by the remarks on “The Ancient Mariner.” 
Although the reviewer admits that there are in this piece 
“ poetical touches of an exquisite kind ”—and by such an 
admission he gave substantial evidence of his critical 
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perception, he speaks of it as “a rhapsody of unintel- 
ligible wildness and incoherence,” and “as the strangest 
story of a cock and bull that had ever been seen on 
paper.” Now, if we turn from this, which is the first 
recorded criticism of the “ Ancient Mariner,” to the last, 
which is to be found in the pages of Mr. Saintsbury, and 
which reflects, I think, quite accurately the drift of cuiti- 
vated contemporary opinion, what do we find? That the 
“ Rime of the Ancient Mariner ’”’ was the birth of the new 
poetry in England; that this poem, with three others, was 
sufficient to rank their author among the very greatest of 
English poets; that it is not possible to make any com- 
promise upon this point, for upon it turns an entire theory 
and system of poetical criticism; that there had been 
nothing like this before; and that in all the hundred 
years, for all the great poetry we have seen, we have had 
nothing so new as it. 

To return to Wordsworth. The Edinburgh Review was 
started in 1802, and for many years Francis Jeffrey, its 
editor, continued to assail Wordsworth and the other 
members of what he miscalled the “Lake School of 
Poetry” with shameless vituperation and slanderous 
abuse. The attack began in the very first number, in 
an article on Southey’s “Thalaba,” in which it is said 
that the strictures made upon the productions of the 
“school” might be justified by examples from Words- 
worth even more pertinently than from the pages of 
Southey. In 1807 there appeared “Poems in two 
volumes. By Wm. Wordsworth, author of the ‘ Lyrical 
Ballads.” In the same year the Edinburgh printed a 
review which has become historical as a specimen of the 
“tomahawk” style then thought to be justifiable. The 
author, it was said, belonged to a certain brotherhood of 
poets, who had haunted for some years about the Lakes 
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of Cumberland. His “Lyrical Ballads” were unquestion- 
ably, and even deservedly, popular. They were original, 
pathetic, and indicative of virtue and amiability in spite 
of their vulgarity, affectation, and silliness; but this only 
made it the more necessary that they should be stamped 
upon as alarming innovations. The poems are then dealt 
with in detail. The “Address to the Daisy” is “ flat, 
feeble, and affected”; ‘“‘The Redbreast and the Butterfly” 
is “downright raving”; the well-known poem about the 
‘Lesser Celandine” is “namby-pamby;” and the noble “Ode 
to Duty” is beyond the comprehension of the reviewer. In 
a passage in which he sets down his own condemnation, he 
tells us that he cannot understand how duty can be said 
to “keep the old skies fresh, and the stars from wong.” 
The stanza in the poem which is alluded to will be familiar 
to all lovers of tine poetry :— 


Flowers laugh before thee on their beds ; 
And fragrance in thy footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong 


And the most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and strong. 


“The two last lines,” says the reviewer, “seem to be 
utter'y without meaning.” Truly we may say, “Jeffrey, 
we thank thee for that word.” Even those who cannot 
appreciate a large portion of Wordsworth will admit that 
the poem entitled “ Resolution and Independence” is a 
fine piece of work, but the reviewer, after analysing it, 
concludes thus: “We defy the bitterest enemy of Mr. 
Wordsworth to produce anything at all parallel to this 
from any collection of English poetry, or even from the 
specimens of his friend, Mr. Southey.” The poems on 
“Burns” are “miserable,” and “ Yarrow Unvisited” is 
“tedious and affected.” Most readers find delight in 
“The Rainbow” poem !— 
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My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ; 
So was it when my life began ; 
So is it now I-am a man; 
So be it when I shall grow old, 
Or let me die. 
The child is father of the man ; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 


And this is characterised, in irony, as an “ineffable com- 
position.” Finally, and most astonishing of all, the great 
“Ode on Immortality,” unquestionably the finest thing 
Wordsworth ever wrote, and admittedly the high-water 
mark of English lyric poetry, is stigmatised thus—“ This 
is beyond all doubt the most illegible and unintelligible 
part of the publication. We can pretend to give no 
analysis or explanation of it; our readers must make what 
they can of the following extracts.” And among those 
extracts is this passage :— 
Uphold us, cherish us, and make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence ; truths that wake, 
To perish never ; 
Which neither listlessness, nor mad endeavour, 
Nor man nor boy, 
Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy ! 
Hence in a season of calm weather, 
Though inland far we be, 
Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 
Can in a moment travel thither, 


And see the children sport upon the shore, 
And hear the mighty waters rolling evermore. 


The article concludes with the following piece of 
pharisaic impertinence:—‘We venture to hope that there 
is now an end to this folly; and that, like other follies, 
it will be found to have cured itself by the extravagancies 
resulting from its unbridled indulgence. In this point 
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of view, the publication of the volumes before us may 
ultimately be of service to the good cause of literature. 
Many a generous rebel, it is said, has been retlaimed to 
his allegiance by the spectacle of lawless outrage and 
excess presented in the conduct of the insurgents; and 
we think there is every reason to hope that the lamentable 
consequences which have resulted from Mr. Wordsworth’s 
open violation of the established laws of poetry, will operate 
as a wholesome warning to those who might otherwise 
have been seduced by his example, and be the means 
of restoring to that ancient and venerable code its due 
honour and authority.” Surely never was a more futile 
and fatuous judgment ventured upon with so much com- 
bined simplicity and arrogance. My contention will be 
strengthened if I add that in the same volume of the 
Review—Vol. XI.—Lord Byron is thus dealt with:— 
“The poetry of this young lord belongs to the class which 
neither gods nor men are said to permit. Indeed, we do 
nct recollect to have seen a quantity of verse with so few 
deviations in either direction from that exact standard. 
His effusions are spread over a dead flat, and can no more 
get above or below the level, than if they were so much 
stagnant water.” In his preface to the “Hours of Idle- 
ness,” Byron asks that, out of consideration for his youth 
and his illness, “the arm of censure should be arrested.” 

This review, usually attributed to Henry Brougham, was 
the heartless reply to his appeal. Now, as no two publica- 
tions could be more widely apart in matter as well as in 
style than Wordsworth’s volumes and the “ Hours of Idle- 
ness,” it is clear that the object of the Edinburgh was 
not honest criticism, but condemnation, with or without 
reason. In 1814 Wordsworth published the “ Excursion,” 
and the reviewer who, in 1807, had hoped in vain that 
there would be “an end of this folly,’ returns to the 
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charge in the old spirit, having learned nothing in the 
interval. The first words are—‘ This will never do; the 
case of Mr. Wordsworth is now manifestly hopeless; we 
give him up as altogether incurable, and beyond the 
power of criticism.” With his usual blundering incompe- 
tence, he selects, as Coleridge points out in the “ Bio- 
graphia Literaria,” for his example of “downright raving 
and absolute unintelligibility,” a passage from the “ Excur- 
sion” which is certainly one of those—perhaps few in 
number—about the grandeur of which there can be no 
disputation :— 


Such was the boy—but for the growing youth 
What soul was his, when from the naked top 
Of some bold headland he beheld the suu 
Rise up, and bathe the world in light ! 

He looked— 
Ocean and earth, the solid frame of earth, 
And ocean’s liquid mass, in gladness lay 
Beneath him: Far and wide the clouds were touched, 
And in their silent faces could he read 
Unutterable love! Sound needed none, 
Nor any voice of joy: his spirit drank 
The spectacle! Sensation, soul, and form, 
All melted into him. They swallowed up 
His animal being: in them did he live, 
And by them did he live: they were his life. 


In such access of mind, in such high hour 
Of visitation from the living God, 
Thought was not ; in enjoyment it expired. 
No thanks he breathed, he proffered no request ; 
Rapt into still communion that transcends 
The imperfect offices of prayer and praise, 
His mind was a thanksgiving to the power 
That made him ; it was blessedness and love ! 
“Excursion” Book I. Lines 197—218. 


I may pause to remark here that the passage just 
quoted is not only, as I have said, an instance—a perfect 
instance—of real poetic elevation and grandeur, and of 
pure poetry resulting from a supreme impulse—an impulse 
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of such a nature that it can only be adequately described 
as an inspiration; it is also a key and an exposition; it 
unlocks and explains; it takes us to the very heart of 
Wordsworth’s whole position, and sets forth at one and 
the same time the secret of his philosophy and the theory 
of his verse. In 1815 the first collected edition of Words- 
worth appeared in two volumes, and in the same year 
came “The White Doe of Rylstone.” I have not met with 
any special review of these volumes in the Edinburgh, but 
in 1817, in a notice of Coleridge’s “ Literary Life,” Words- 
worth, though not savagely attacked, is still spoken of 
with disparagement. His sonnets are held to be inferior 
to Warton’s, and on the question of his claim to originality 
as a poet, it is said that “there is nothing peculiar about 
him; and that his poetry, in so far as it is good for any- 
thing at all, is just like any other good poetry.” In this 
same year (1817) Blackwood’s Magazine was founded, and 
in 1818, in an article in the new journal on “The Lake 
School of Poets,” the tide begins to turn. Wordsworth is 
still spoken of with caution—he is too contemplative, his 
notions are Braminical, he is averse to active life, he is 
deficient in strength and vividness of diction; but, on the 
other hand, he is very favourably compared with Milton. 
“His mind,” it is said, “is turned to nature almost with a 
feeling of religious obligation”; his poetry has an air of 
“joyfulness and sunshine”; his sonnets are “ pregnant 
with feeling and reflection,” and why they should not have 
been more generally known is said to be a problem difficult 
of solution. Of course, it may be urged that the opinions 
of reviewers do not necessarily represent the opinions of 
the public, and this is quite true; but, in the case of 
Wordsworth, I think they fairly coincide. There were, no 
doubt, always a few who recognised what he was and what 
he would ultimately become, but the public neither bought 
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his poems nor read them. Speaking probably of this early 
period, he once said to Arnold, “that for he knew not 
how many years, his poetry had never brought him in 
enough to buy his shoe-strings.” With the Blackwood 
article, then, the change may be said to have begun, and 
we may safely set down the year 1818 as the date at 
which, not popularity, but a just appreciation was first 
accorded to him. After 1818 he published in verse little 
that was of importance, except his various series of sonnets 
and “The Prelude,” but new editions of separate poems, 
collected editions, and selections became pretty frequent ; 
and in 1834 the change which had taken place was 
indicated and endorsed by an important article in the 
Quarterly Review. It was there said that the poems 
had made a rapid advance to popularity—more especially 
in the last ten years; that it was edifying to observe the 
manner in which the great poet had risen into fame, 
whilst the small critics had dwindled into insignificance, 
and would now be glad to have it supposed that they 
knew all the while that they were assailing a great man ; 
but that ridicule being their high vocation they made it a 
point to laugh at everything so long as they could get the 
world to laugh with them. The review concludes with 
words which are as just as they are eulogistic, and which 
show how great had been the change wrought in twenty 
years. “Mr. Wordsworth’s poetry is endowed with a 
beauty which does not, like the toys and gauds of 
meretricious verse, grow dim to the eyes of age; but 
such as it is to us in our youth it remains, whilst life 
and intelligence remain, extending its influence in pro- 
portion as we advance in years, and seek to substitute for 
naturally declining excitabilities, the sense of dignity and 


power, of solid intellectual aggrandisement and moral 
purification.” 
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In the following year—1835—a review appeared in 
Blackwood which was as confident in its tone of eulogy as 
the 1818 article had been cautious and tentative. Words- 
worth had now reached a high level of influence and popu- 
larity. Arnold considered that he stood higher in the 
decade between 1830 and 1840 than at any other time. 
It would probably be correct to say that after that, 
although there was no change in critical opinion—what 
had been said could hardly be unsaid-—his readers began 
to diminish, chiefly in consequence of the great popularity 
of Tennyson after 1842. Arnold reported Lord Macaulay 
as saying, after Wordsworth’s death, in 1852, that more 
money could have been raised to found a memorial ten 
years earlier at Cambridge than was then obtained all 
through the country. We have here, therefore, to record, 
in our attempt to follow the fortunes of the bard, an ebb- 
ing of the tide ; and this, in our opinion, continued until 
1879, when Arnold’s weighty preface and judicious 
“Selection” were published, this being followed, about 
1880, by the foundation of the Wordsworth Society. 
Since that time Wordsworth has been slowly, but surely, 
recovering his position. What that position is has been 
recently stated with moderation and judgment by a con- 
temporary critic whose competency few will deny—Mr. 
George Saintsbury. His statement, summarised, amounts 
to this—Never for the last thirty years has there been any 
dispute among Englishmen whose opinion was worth 
taking, and who cared for poetry at all, on the general 
merits of Wordsworth. But this agreement is compatible 
with a vast amount of disagreement in detail. It is 
nearly impossible to be duller than Wordsworth at his 
dullest. The summits of his poetry are the “ Lines written 
at Tintern Abbey” and the “Ode on Intimations of 
Immortality”—poems of such astonishing magnificence, 
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that it is only more astonishing that any one should have 
read them and failed to see what a poet had come before 
the world—one of the greatest of English poets, and one 
whose influence in making other poets has been second 
hardly to that of Spenser, of Keats, or of Coleridge. 
Taking this verdict along with the passages previously 
quoted from Arnold, we arrive, I think, at a perfectly fair 
estimate, one in which, at any rate, | entirely concur, and 
which I have given in the words of others rather than in 
my own, only because I hoped that in that form they 
might be more convincing. 

I now propose to consider some of those additions to 
Wordsworth literature which were alluded to at the 
opening of the paper. And, first, there is a word or two 
to be said about the Continent. 

In 1879 Arnold wrote :—‘‘ On the Continent Wordsworth 
is almost unknown.” There are indications that that is 
not so to-day. To a recent number of Cosmopolis, Alois 
Brandl, the Professor of English at Strasburg, contributes 
an article on “ Byron and Wordsworth,” which not only 
shows his own knowledge and appreciation of Wordsworth, 
but expresses a belief that the Germans will soon include 
him among their favourite poets. Already, it seems, a 
biography of Wordsworth, and translations from his poems 
have been published by Mrs. Gothein, and this, it is said, 
has done much to convert her countrymen. In France, 
too, where Wordsworth is better known than in Germany, 
an important book has recently appeared on “The Youth 
of Wordsworth,” by Emile Legouis, together with a volume 
of translations in French verse by the same writer. 

Turning to English books, I notice first a memoir of 
Dorothy Wordsworth, by Edmund Lee.* Mr. Lee calls his 








* “Dorothy Wordsworth ; The Story of a Sister’s Love.” By Edmund Lee. New 
edition. 1894. 
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volume “The Story of a Sister's Love,” and the title 
adequately describes its character. 

The biographies of many women have been given to us 
of late years which are much less worth having than that 
of Dorothy Wordsworth ; and even in the realm of fiction 
there are few stories more really pathetic than this one, 
which tells of the singularly unselfish and absorbing love 
of a sister for her brother. It is pleasant to know that 
Wordsworth returned the large gift of affection which was 
offered to him, and that he generously recognised not only 
his sister's devotion, but the great intellectual influence 
which she had always exercised upon him. In 1837 he 
wrote—‘ Coleridge and my beloved sister are the two 
beings to whom my intellect is most indebted.” It is 
quite clear, indeed, that she not only gave him the sym- 
pathy which was needed to draw out the best work of his 
genius, but that she also stimulated him by fertile sugges- 
tions, and inspired him even by the touch of her own fine 
imagination. A well-known writer, already quoted in 
this paper, described her as “a woman of a million.” 
“Her journals,” it has been said, “are Wordsworth in 
prose, just as his poems are Dorothy in verse.’ Of the 
truth of this Mr. Lee’s volume furnishes incidentally many 
proofs. Every student of Wordsworth knows the sister's 
prose version of the Vision of Daffodils. Not so well 
known are the felicitous words in which she gives a rough 
draft, so to speak, of the noble sonnet on “ Westminster 
Bridge.” The entry in the sister’s diary is as follows :— 
“Left London between five and six o'clock of the morning 
outside the Dover coach. A beautiful morning. The 
city, St. Paul’s, with the river—a multitude of little boats 
—made a beautiful sight as we crossed Westminster 
Bridge ; the houses not overhung by their clouds of 
smoke, and were hung out endlessly ; yet the sun shone 
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so brightly, with such a pure light, that there was some- 
thing like the purity of one of Nature’s own grand spec- 
tacles.” 

Mrs. Quillinan’s “Residence in Portugal”* is a kindred 
book to the one just noticed. The Dorothy Words- 
worth who wrote the Portuguese Journal, and who 
was known as “ Dora,” to distinguish her from Words- 
worth’s famous sister, was the second child of the 
poet. In mature life she married Edward Quillinan, an 
accomplished scholar and a writer of verse, who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Rydal. In the “Triad,” and many 
other poems, Wordsworth describes or alludes to her in a 
manner which shows that the father’s affection was even 
passionate—“ passionately jealous” is Sir Henry Taylor's 
phrase with regard to it. Mr. Lee’s brief, but sufficient, 
memoir sets forth a story of real pathos—the strong and 
obstinate old man’s clinging love, the daughter’s long- 
deferred marriage, her death five years subsequently, her 
father’s death three years later, and that of her husband 
in one year more. When Wordsworth was dying the 
announcement of his approaching end was conveyed to 
him in the words—“ William, you are going to Dora.” 
Father and daughter and husband all lie together in that 
sacred corner of Grasmere churchyard to which so many 
pilgrims find their way. The “Journal” was originally 
published anonymously in 1847, and the dedication to 
that first edition shows that it was written primarily for 
her father and mother. It is by no means an uninterest- 
ing book. The style is eminently clear, and is not unfre- 
quently embellished with a sprightly humour which can 
hardly be called hereditary ; but, although it is curious to 
note how little changed after fifty years are some of the 








* “The Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Portugal.” By Dora Wordsworth 
Mrs. Quillinan). Edited, with Memoir, by Edmund Lee. 1895. 
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places visited, such as Granada and the Alhambra, its 
republication at this date can only be justified on the 
ground of its being a contribution to “ Wordsworth litera- 
ture.” In this sense the book is welcome, and Words- 
worthians will be grateful to Mr. Lee for his memoir and 
his careful editing. Naturally we compare the “Journal”’ 
with the similar work executed by the elder Dorothy. It 
cannot be said that there is the same constant felicity of 
diction and of poetic suggestiveness, but there are passages 
here and there which seem intended for, and would not 
have been unworthy of, transmutation into verse. 

Canon Rawnsley’s volume on the English Lakes* may 
also be regarded as in great part illustrative of Words- 
worth, and as a proof of his increasing popularity. 
More than forty years ago a volume was issued by 
Charles Mackay on ‘The Scenery and Poetry of the 
English Lakes,” and many writers have since gleaned 
in the same field. By none of them, however, has 
the matter been dealt with in the same thorough 
and comprehensive manner as in this volume. Mr. 
Rawnsley has penetrated every nook, and left no 
stone unturned. The first volume deals generally with 
Cumberland, the Keswick neighbourhood, and with 
Southey; the second takes up Westmorland, Winder- 
mere, and the haunts of Wordsworth, and is full of inte- 
resting information as to his life, his friends, and his 
poems. Mr. Rawnsley’s reports of what the yeomen and 
peasants thought of Wordsworth are most amusing. It 
was the Stamp Master and Justice of the Peace whom they 
knew, and not the poet. One of them who had been 
attracted to a political meeting at Appleby by the 
announcement that the Poet Laureate would be present, 





* “Literary Associations of the English Lakes.” By Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 2 vols. 
1894. 
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was heard to say, as he left the meeting in high dudgeon: 
“Schaff on it, it’s nobbut old Wudsworth o’ Rydal efter 
aw.” 

In recalling the various forms in which the poems of 
Wordsworth have been presented, we find at one end of 
the scale the expensive and truly monumental edition, in 
eight volumes, edited by Professor Knight, the publication 
of which was begun in 1882 and completed in 1886, and 
at the other the “Selected Poems,” issued by Mr. Stead, 
in two parts, last year, at a penny each. Between these 
two a bibliography of Wordsworth would probably present 
some fifty or sixty issues, collective and otherwise, in 
addition to many cheap and uncopyright editions. For 
the library Professor Knight’s edition will probably hold 
its place, and for those who want a “Selection” nothing 
can be better than the “Golden Treasury” volume, 
edited by Matthew Arnold in 1879, or the “Selections 
from Wordsworth,” made by members of the Wordsworth 
Society in 1888. For the student of Wordsworth, however, 
who wants a complete and, at the same time, a handy and 
inexpensive edition, there are the “ Poetical Works,” with 
an introduction by Mr. John Morley, published also in 
1888, and the present volume,* which is to be known as 
the “ Oxford Edition.” These two books are very similar 
in scope and in size, each of them extending to nearly one 
thousand pages, and both are deserving of the highest 
praise for completeness and for careful editing, Indeed, 
until the latter volume made its appearance in 1895, it 
might have been safely said that no single-volume 
“ Wordsworth” was at all comparable to that intro- 
duced by Mr. John Morley. At first sight the “ Oxford 
Edition” strikes one as an unnecessary duplication, 


***The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. With Introduction and Notes.” 
Edited by Thomas Hutchinson, M.A. Oxford Edition. 960 pp. 1896. 
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but on closer scrutiny it becomes apparent that it has 
characteristics of its own, though with regard to some of 
them readers may differ. These distinguishing features 
may be briefly indicated. The new volume is somewhat 
less bulky than its predecessor, being printed upon thinner 
paper. A very complete and chronological table of the 
life of Wordsworth is given, rendering it unnecessary to 
cumber the pages with biographical notes, the editor’s 
object being, as he says, “to provide the public, not with 
notes or coramentary, but with a thoroughly sound, 
complete, and legible text.” On the other hand, the 
reader will miss the excellent bibliography which is given 
in the “ Morley” volume, and which was compiled by Mr. 
J. R. Tutin. The arrangement of the poems is not 
chronological, but is that which, being based upon style 
and subject, was adopted by Wordsworth in 1815, and 
adhered to by himself through the whole of his life, in 
spite of much critical opposition. The dates of composi- 
tion and publication, so far as ascertainable, are, however, 
prefixed to each poem. The lines of the short poems, as 
well as of the longer ones, are all numbered. This is an 
excellent plan, and will greatly facilitate study and 
reference. 

The “Oxford Edition” is also, in the fullest sense, 
inclusive. So far as I can judge, every known piece of 
Wordsworth’s verse will, with a single exception, be found 
in this volume. To this inclusive plan many will object ; 
but I think the editor's decision was a wise one. If we 
are to have a “collected” edition at all, it is better that it 
should be, as far as possible, exhaustive. When a poet's 
fume and position have been so far fixed as is the case 
with Wordsworth, it can do no harm to let the student see 
his slightest and most inferior work; for, undoubtedly, a 
right critical estimate will be helped, and not retarded, by 
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such complete presentation of material. As an instance 
of this completeness, it may be mentioned that a sonnet is 
included— 
She wept. Life’s purple tide began to flow, 

which was published by Wordsworth in the European 
Magazine so early as 1787. So far as I know, this does 
not appear in any other edition. Professor Knight says 
that he had seen the sonnet, but did not think it desirable 
to include it. Of the poems printed in this volume, and 
which are not to be found in the last edition issued during 
the poet’s lifetime, that of 1849-50, I find ten which 
are not in “ Morley,” and seven which are not in Professor 
Knight's edition. A few emendations have been made by 
Mr. Hutchinson. Among them may be mentioned, as 
interesting, the restoration of what is practically a new 
stanza in the “Ode to Duty,” as it never appeared in any 
edition except that of 1807; the similar restoration of the 
opening lines of “ Dion,” which are given by Arnold in his 
“Selections,” but which are not in “Morley”; and the 
correction of a curious mistake in a line of Wordsworth’s 
rendering of “ Troilus and Cressida,” from Chaucer. In 
every edition of the poems this line has been printed— 


With a soft night voice, he of his lady dear, 


which is neither sense nor metre. The line, as it originally 
appeared in the volume of “ Modernisations” from Chaucer, 
ran correctly — 

With a soft voice, he of his lady dear. 

The one omission alluded to is an unfortunate one, 
but was, I suppose, for reasons connected with copy- 
right, unavoidable. The poem of “The Recluse,” which 
is given in full in the “Morley” edition, is not included in 
the “ Oxford” volume, and the closing lines of that poem, 
which are among the noblest Wordsworth ever wrote— 


On Man, on Nature, ard on Human Life— 
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are not to be found where they might be placed, among 
the poems, but only where many will fail to find them, in 
the Preface to ‘The Excursion.” 


The clearest proof, however, of an increasing interest in 
Wordsworth is found in the publication, which is now pro- 
ceeding, of an entirely new edition of his works (including 
his prose), which is to extend to no less than sixteen 
volumes.* Such editions are not sent forth by ex- 
perienced publishers unless there is a demand for 
them. Although not final—the editor himself does not 
affect to think it such—it is the most complete presenta- 
tion of the poet which has yet been given to the world. 
Of the sixteen volumes, eight are to be devoted to the 
poems, two to the prose works, two to the journals, three 
to the correspondence, and one to a new and compressed 
Life. Twelve distinct portraits of the poet are promised, 
and each volume is to be enriched by an etched vignette 
of some locality connected with his life. If all the promises 
of the preface are fulfilled this edition will be, indeed, a 
monument of infinite labour, and a storehouse of all that 
is necessary for the study of the poet. 

Professor Knight's Library Edition of 1882-86, as is well 
known, was always a capital hunting-ground for those critics 
who delight in nothing so much as the unearthing of errata. 
Sport of this kind may undoubtedly be found in this new 
edition, but it is a great improvement upon its predecessors, 
and the lapses are not more than one may naturally expect 
to find among a mass of material so vast and complicated. 
Though retaining many of the features of the older edition, 
it is not simply a reproduction. An immense number of 
additional notes have been furnished, changes of text have 


*-* The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth.” Edited by William Knight. 8 
volumes, 1896. 
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been revised, and many new readings have been inserted. 
After much consideration, the editor came to the conclu- 
sion that it was best to retain the chronological order of 
the poems, although fresh evidence has altered the position 
of some of them. 

This matter of arrangement is a vexed question. For 
myself I should have preferred the retention of Words- 
worth’s own order, combined with as much accuracy as to 
the dates of composition of the several poems as it is possible 
to achieve. Wordsworth wished his poems to be read in a 
certain sequence, and under the light of certain associa- 
tions. That wish, I think, should be respected. I admit 
all that can be urged in favour of absolute chronological 
order, but, on the whole, I believe the student will come 
nearer to the mind of the poet by taking the poems as he 
designed they should be taken, and by drawing his own 
conclusions at the same time from the chronology. That 
both methods cannot be pursued in the same edition is 
obvious. 

The only question, therefore, is, from which will the 
reader reap the greater advantage? If the chronological 
method be adopted, the order by subject is lost entirely. 
If the latter be taken as paramount, the guidance afforded 
by the chronology does not wholly disappear. After all, 
Professor Knight has found it impossible to adhere 
throughout to the chronological order. The position given 
to the great “Ode on Immortality” is one instance of this. 
In endeavouring to estimate the value of the present 
edition, we are inevitably driven to the conclusion that it 
is impossible to have everything. No single edition can 
give us all that we desire. For delectation we want the 
poems of Wordsworth printed in his own order, upon 
pages unencumbered by note or comment, or various 
readings, or parallel passages; for study and the full 
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understanding of the poet we need exactly what Professor 
Knight is giving us in this wonderfully complete, exhaus- 
tive, and Jaborious edition. It may certainly now be said 
that no English poet, with the exception, perhaps, of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Milton, and Keats, has received 
more careful editing or more thorough elucidation than 
Wordsworth. In one form or other, it is to be hoped that 
an ever-increasing body of readers will find that which 
was never more needed than now, in “ Europe's latter 
hour,” the peculiar anodyne of “healing” which Words- 
worth has it in him to bestow. 




















THE GAUNTLET. 
Hartington Church, June 20th, 1896. 
BY ALFRED EDMESTON.. 


I. 


ere rust-cankered, ’gainst the chancel wall, 
A knightly gauntlet hangs, at rest at last ; 
No more in gage of battle to be cast 

With clattering fury down, in list or hall. 

No more the lance shall feel thy grip of power, 
What time the clarion call to arms did ring, 
Enkindling valorous hearts, shrill echoing 

From tower to gloomy keep, from keep to tower. 

Yet hath thine aspect much reproof for me, 

Thus idly gazing, on an idle day ; 

How many conflicts shirked, how oft to blame 

For lance uncouched when lance in rest should be, 
Or sword half-drawn, not scabbard flung away' 

Mute thy rebuke, and mute I turn in shame. 


Il. 


High on the chancel wall the gauntlet hangs, 
Inert, rust-cankered, ne’er again to clasp 
The hand of brother knight in friendly grasp; 
Nor yet, as blessed guerdon for the pangs 
Of wounds, in war or tourney earned, to raise 
Dulcinea’s hand to lips aglow with love ; 
Nor thrill as her responsive fingers prove 
Thy valour matched by her surpassing grace. 
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No more than this? Ah! sad insistent thought! 
Dogging our lingering footsteps to the end. 
No more than this! for all these actions brave 
The sweets of friendship, love so hardly bought, 
All buried lie, with foeman, lover, friend— 
Sleep unremembered in some nameless grave. 


Ill. 


Poor, empty, mailéd glove that now doth rest 

And slowly rust within this hallowed fane, 

Thou hast no message then to assuage the pain 
Of our earth-trammelled souls, and care-opprest ? 
Grimly thou pointest downward to that dust 

Of which both thou and I most surely are, 

To which all mortal flesh must surely fare ; 
Grimly thou whisperest, ‘“‘ What must be, must!” 


Yet doth another hand as often here 
Point ever upward, to the larger hope 
That bids us hold our souls but patiently, 
With quiet minds, till in some higher sphere 
Th’ enlarged spirit shall have freer scope, 
And mortal merge in immortality. 
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Now placed in order on our banks, we sweep 
The sea’s smooth face and cleave the hoary deep ; 
With heavy hearts we labour through the tide, 
To coasts unknown and oceans yet untried. 
The land of Cyclops first, a savage kind 

Nor tamed by manners nor by laws confin’d ; 
Untaught to plant, to turn the glebe and sow, 
They all their products to free nature owe ; 
The soil untill’d, a ready harvest yields, 

And wheat and barley fill the golden fields : 
Spontaneous wines from weighty clusters pour 
And Jove descends on each prolific shore ; 

By these no statutes and no rights are known, 
No council held, no monarch filis the throne : 
But high on hills or airy cliffs they dwell, 

Or deep in caves whose entrance leads to hell. 


Popr’s ‘* Odyssey.” 
ICILY, anciently called Trinacria, 
is the wonderland of ancient 
story. It is the “blameless 
\ island of the Sun-god,” where 
’ Ulysses, forewarned, met such 
- ud dire disasters through the 


slaughtering of the sacred oxen by his companions. 
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As far as can be judged, the famous voyage of Ulysses 

was the circumnavigation of this island before his return 
to the beloved Ithaca. He had run away from Lotophagi, 
an island supposed to be near the coast of Tunisia, 
inhabited by a people “who eat flowers as food,” which 
having once tasted they forget all else, and become too 
enervated “for care to harass or duty to compel.”* 
Jlysses came to this land of the Cyclops, the scene of 
the story of Polyphemus, the one-eyed giant, who lived 
in a cave, and ate up Ulysses’ companions as one eats 
prawns. The rocks which he threw after the retreating 
heroes are shown off the coast, and are still known as the 
Scogli de Cyclopi. 








SCOGLI DE CYCLOP! ACIREALE. 


Ulysses was the precursor of those knights-errant whom 
Cervantes satirised, but he was a knight of the woeful 
countenance, who had to endure manifold adventures 
and sufferings, because he had interfered with the course 
of love, in rescuing the fair Helen and in besieging Troy ; 
for Helen does not seem to have been unhappy at the court 
of Priam with Paris, and does not seem to have wanted 
Greek interference. And so punishment came upon 
Ulysses, some of which he endured in that terrible 





* In all probability this is an allusion to the use of Keef or Haschish (Cannabis 
Indica or Indian hemp), still commonly used in North Africa. 
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battling of his between Scylla and Charybdis, in these 
straits through which we pass on our way to Taormina. 

A very lively imagination must that have been which 
created the cloudcapped mountain of smooth rock in 
whose cave abides Scylla, of the twelve slender feet and 
six long necks, and terrific head with three rows of 
close-set teeth, while opposite to her is the dread 
whirlpool of Charybdis, who sucks in the sea and expels 
it thrice a day. 

One looks in vain for these direful terrors. The moun- 
tain has dwindled to a sandhill, and the whirlpool has 
become a soothing current, whereon the modern traveller 
glides smoothly in a well-appointed steamship. 

The peak of snow-capp’d Etna soars more than ten 
thousand feet above us in the pellucid sky. Reggio lies 
to the left of an amethystine sea, and Messina to the right 
upon the Isle of Trinacria. 

This is the land of which Circe spoke to Ulysses, and 
said: “Thou shalt come to Trinacria, where there are fed 
many oxen and fat sheep, belonging to Phebus, but there 
is no increasing them, nor do they ever perish; but god- 
desses are their shepherdesses—the fair-haired nymphs 
Phaethusa and Lampetie, whom divine Nezra bore to the 
Sun who journeys above. These guard their father’s 
sheep and his crooked-horned oxen.” When we have 
landed at Messina we are in the home and at the fount of 
Mythology. 

Phebus, who drives the sun-chariot through the 
heavens, had another concubine named Clymene, one of 
the daughters of the ocean. She was the mother of 
Phaethon, and, as he nearly brought about the conflagration 
of our globe, and as the tears of his sisters caused the 
discovery of one of the most wonderful of recent sciences, 
it may not be uninteresting to tell the tale thereof. 
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HE STORY OF PHAETHON AND 
THE BIRTH OF AMBER. 


Phaethon was a very handsome boy, 
spoiled by his mother and made much 
of by Venus, the Queen of Love. The 
latter esteemed him so highly that it 
is said she gave him charge of one of 
her temples. It cannot be wondered, 
therefore, that he was a braggart, and as vain as the women 
who fooled him. Phaethon boasted one day tw his friend 
Kpaphus, a descendant of the great Jove himself, of his 
own descent from Pheebus, the Sun-god. Epaphus observed 
to him that he was a wise man if he knew his own father 
upon the unsupported evidence of his mother, who at that 
time happened to be living as the wife of Merops, the 
Ethiopian King. Phaethon, ashamed, went and inter- 
viewed his mother upon the subject. 

Clymene, entreated by the son, and annoyed at the 
charge against her, raised both her arms to heaven, and 
looking up at the Sun, said: “Son, I swear to thee by this 
beam, bright with its shining rays, which both hears and 
sees us, that thou wast begotten by the Sun thou 
beholdest ; by this Sun which governs the world.” 

She thereupon advised him to go to his father and 
enquire for himself of him. Phaethon visited the palace of 
Pheebus, which is situated high on stately columns, bright 
with radiant gold, adorned with carbuncles that rival 
flames, and having double folding-doors shining as 
burnished silver. 

Arrayed in royal purple, Phebus is seated on a throne 
sparkling with brilliant emeralds. The hours, days, 
months, years, and ages are grouped around, stretching to 
infinity ; and the seasons, in representative costumes, stand 
beside him. 
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Phaethon stands afar off, unable to endure the brilliant 
light, until Phoebus cries to him: ‘“ What dost thou seek ? 
A son is not to be denied of his father !” 

The son replies: “Oh thou universal light of the un- 
bounded world, Phoebus, my father, grant me some token 
by which I may be believed to be thy progeny.” 

Phoebus answers: ‘“ Ask and thou shalt have; I swear it 
by the unseen lake, the oath of the gods.” 

The presumptuous youth asked permission to drive the 
winged horses in his father’s chariot for one day. In vain 
was he requested to ask for something else, and at length 
the father, out of regard for his oath, consented. 

Pheebus touched the face of his son to make it able to 
endure the flames; he placed the crown of burning rays 
on the head of the elated youth, then he gave the reins 
into his hands and said: “ Be sparing with the whip, and 
keep a tight hold on the bridle; my horses require no 
urging, the difficulty is to restrain them. Keep the 
oblique way which equalises the seasons, avoid the South 
Pole and the Bear in the North. Let not the right wheel 
take you towards the twisted Serpent, nor the left to the 
low Altar. Keep not too low or too high in the heavens, 
and be not attracted by any of the five arcs on your way.” 
Thus it was that this ancient Polonius gave advice to his 
son and left the rest to fortune. 

The night mists have touched the goals of the West, 
darkness is dispersed, and it is time for the morning to 
shine forth. Phaethon vives thanks unto his father, and 
leaps into the chariot. 

The four horses, filled with juice of ambrosia, snort 
forth flames, and with loud neighings. beat the barriers 
with their feet. Tethys releases them, and the scope of 
the boundless universe is before them. They ascend with 
their wings, and cleave the moist clouds with their hoofs. 
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They surpass the East wind of the morning. They feel 
no weight in the chariot, and the yoke is light on their 
necks ; like an unballasted ship in a surging sea the chariot 
bounds this way and that, and is tossed on high as if it 
were empty. 

The constellations of the heavens are in danger. The 
earth liesfar beneath. Phaethon becomes afraid, his knees 
shake with terror, he becomes blind in the brilliant light. 
He neither holds the reins nor retains them, he becomes 
stupified, in horror he drops them on the horses’ backs, 
and they rush ahead with increased speed, ranging at 
large and dragging the chariot through trackless space. 

The moon wonders at the sun’s horses running lower 
than her own. The mountains of the earth are set on fire, 
and crack into vast chasms. Nations perish with their 
cities. Lybia becomes a desert, and its people become 
black-skinned. The nymphs lament their springs and 
lakes, which are all lost. The shallow seas and rivers 
smoke in the heat. Babylon is on fire, the River Alpheus 
boils, and the gold which Tagus carries with its stream is 
melted. 

The ground is rent open, and through the chinks light 
enters into the Inferno, startling Pluto and his spouse. 
Neptune is obliged to sink beneath the sea, after vainly 
attempting to raise his hands to Jupiter. Mother Earth 
lifts up her all-productive face, and in eloquent words 
entreats for intervention. The poles of the earth are 
smoking, and as his own palace is like to tumble 
back into chaos, the dread god poises and darts his 
forked lightning against the charioteer, and Phaethon falls, 
his yellow hair ablaze, like a shooting star on a dark night, 
amidst the appalling thunder of the omnipotent being. 

He is received by Eridanus. The Hesperian Naiads 
commit his body, still smoking from the flames, to the 
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tomb. Here, beside the river, Clymene and his sisters 
mourn for his fate. Beating their breasts,and shedding 
tears, they lament before the tomb until the moon had 
four times filled the disk between her horns.* 

Phaethusa, the eldest of the sisters, being desirous to lie 
upon the ground, found her feet had grown fast, and the 
fair Lampetie, willing to come to her aid, found herself 
rooted to the spot. The third sister on endeavouring to 
arrange her hair pulls out leaves, and the arms of the 
fourth sister have become long branches. Bark forms 
and encompasses their limbs and bodies, and the 
mourners bid a last farewell to their afflicted parents. 

Their tears continue to flow in golden drops, which 
are hardened by the sun and lie about Phaethon’s grave ; 
and when the river washes down the banks, these silent 
witnesses of a long-past sorrow are collected by the 
peasants. They are carefully preserved, polished, and 
strung together. They are used to adorn the bust of 
a bride, and to avert evil from her path through life. 
These rounded drops of long-pent suffering are clear as 
dew pearls, and have almost as many colours as the rain- 
bow of hope; above all, when lightly rubbed, they show 
by their attractive power the genesis of love—that 
bringing together of opposites which is the secret motor 
of life. 

As the whole science of electricity has been evolved 
from the remarkable phenomenon of attractivenesst which 
amber possesses when rubbed, so we may conclude that 
Phaethon has not died in vain, for the outcome of his 
vanity and the sorrow of his sisters has produced for us 
a modern light rivalling that of the Sun-god himself. 





* Ovia’s poetic way of saying ‘ until four months had elapsed.” 


t Noticed by Thales, B.c. 600. Gilbert of Colchester, a.p. 1600, invented the word 
** Electricity’ from Electron, the Greek word for Amber. 
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These tear drops are still found in Sicily, but not in 
such quantities as formerly. They possess a bloom or 
fluorescence not present in any amber from other 
sources. 

It is a bloom similar to that in mineral oils, and has 
possibly been formed within it by torrefaction. The heat 
of the ground near the volcanoes may have imparted to 
this amber its crackled condition as well as its varying 
colours and lovely fluorescence. 


=~ AORMINA, from its elevation and 
ai situation, seems to occupy a central 
position in mythology, history, and 
literature. It lies almost under the 
shadow of Mount Etna, at whose 
base the odes of Pindar and the 
pastorals of Theocritus were written, science cultivated, and 
some of the best Greek plays composed and performed. 

Its history is founded upon one of the strange forces 
which govern the world, that of racial antagonism. The 
Aryan and the Semitic races have been fighting since 
the dawn of history, and are still in conflict to-day. 

The Trojan war was the first historical duel bet ween these 
two races. Agamemnon represented the king of the Aryan 
faction, and Priam the head of the Semitic nation—the 
“Tyrian” horde, as the poet called it. 

In the fifth century before Christ, the Persian wars 
against Greece, and the invasion of Sicily by the Cartha- 
ginians, continued the existence of this antagonistic force, 
which directly brought about the foundation of Taormina. 

The city stands on a pinnacle of the mountain, even as an 
eagle builds its eyrie in a rock, to be unapproachable by 
man, and that it may see both its prey and its foe afar off. 
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Naxos, the parent city of Taormina, was destroyed by 
Dionysius, the Tyrant of Syracuse. This clever and 
unscrupulous man does not seem to have been remarkably 
brave. He usually accomplished his victories by bribery, 
corruption, or clever contrivances. In this case he bribed 
Prokles, the Governor General of Naxos, and, having 
obtained admission to the forts, he captured the town, 
and sold the inhabitants as slaves in the market place 
of Syracuse. The walls were rased, the houses destroyed, 
and the place left to the native Sikels. 

The mound upon which it stood at the foot of the Tor 
is only a few miles from Taormina, and still marks the site 
of this, the oldest city of Sicily that owned the Athenian 
supremacy. It was founded seven hundred and thirty- 
five years before Christ, and one would think it well 
worthy of excavation, for the plough has passed over it for 
more than 2,000 years. 

Great events were happening during this reign of Diony- 
sius. It is said that in order to prove his military genius, 
which was held in contempt, he undertook a campaign 
against Motya and Eryx, Carthaginian towns on the west 
coast of the island. 

This attack brought over Himilco, the Carthaginian 
general, with an immense army, who travelled by way of 
Panormus (Palermo) by the north coast route, destroyed 
Messina utterly and met his own fleet at the foot of 
Mount Tauros to make his memorable advance upon 
Syracuse. He advanced upon the {Sikelians at Naxos, 
formed an alliance with them and settled them in Taor- 
mina, which is the first record we have of its foundation, 
about 396 B.c. 

If any place sown, as it were, in the wind should there- 
fore reap*the whirlwind, Taormina can lay claim to that 
distinction. It was here Himilco with his army was 
15 
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stopped by the great eruption of Etna, whose burning 
lava streams blocked the coast road to Syracuse, and 
necessitated a long detour around the mountains by the 
west.* Of the misfortunes which followed Himilco, and 
the destruction of his fleet and army at Syracuse, it matters 
not here. 

Under the egis of the Semitic Carthaginians, Taormina 
was founded ; and between the Semitic and Aryan, around 
its two Acropoles, many battles have been waged. Diony- 
sius besieged it in vain two years after, but eventually cap- 
tured it by descending from the hills above the city in 
the year 392 B.c. The Crescent and the Cross by turns 
have possessed it, and at the revolt of the slaves in Sicily 
against the Romans it occupied a not inconsiderable position. 
lt was conquered by the Moors and re-taken by the 
Crusaders ; it has been occupied by the Spaniards, the 
French, and the English, and a record of the latter is still 
visible in the convent court, through an inscription left by 
the English regiment quartered there when Admiral Nelson 
was being féted at Naples. From Taormina, Garibaldi 
crossed the straits to subvert the Neapolitan kingdom and 
establish the unity of Italy. 

From this slight sketch it will be evident that the walls of 
Taormina must be of great interest to the antiquarian. He 
can search out and find that they contain relics of Sikelian, 
Greek, and Saracenic art. He can trace Moorish and 
Norman architecture in the buildings, and, above all, he 
can note the displacement of the Greek by the Roman. 
The theatre of the city occupies the most beautiful site 
that nature has it in its power to bestow. The scenic 
stage is embellished with all the charms which a glorious 
view of a sandy shore and a placid sea can give, of an 
emerald land with purple shadows basking beneath snow- 





* This may easily be traversed now by the tourist in a comfortable railway carriage. 
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clad Etna, and overarched by a cerulean sky flecked and 
tinted with innumerable changes of light and shade. 

From Taormina there are several excursions. First, 
there is the ascent to the old Castle which, on the road 
to Mola, is perched on a crag 1,000 feet above the town. 
Mola itself is 600 feet higher still, and further inland 
rises Monte Venere, 800 feet above it. 

As one mounts terrace above terrace, and it becomes 
possible to see over the peaks which intervene and dwart 
the majesty of Etna, 10,835 feet high, to look over the 
grey shadows of the valleys, with the pale sea below to 
the left, and the snow-capped summit of Etna to the 
right towering high towards heaven; then does the 
solitude and desolation strike awe into the beholder, 
and perforce he thinks of the great god of fire, death 
and eternity which sleeps beneath that massive pall in 
seeming innocence and peace. 

No fire is burning, no smoke ascending, no lava or 
scorie belching from the crater on its summit; but down 
towards Catania, lower than the snow line, are huge 
excrescences of slag and stone which, like a diseased face, 
point to a hidden terror. It may at any time burst forth, 
and shaking the earth to its foundations, score deep fissures 
on its surface, or its eruptions may discharge lava streams 
over fruitful vineyards and smiling villages, obliterating 
the beautiful and beneficent works of man in a fiery 
deluge of black, uncouth, and horrid destruction. 

The ascent to Mola from the road to Monte Venere 
is by a series of steps and through a ward gate, now in 
ruins. In a confined walled space, with precipices on every 
hand, the traveller finds himself in a nest of squalid, 
roughly-built stone houses and fetid streets, the odour 
of which is accentuated by a tribe of black pigs, which 
seem to be the natural and only scavengers there. There 
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are three churches, one dedicated to St. George, and 
another contains seven glittering statuettes, which are 
carried through the village with great pomp on festive 
occasions. 

Another interesting excursion is by way of a giant 
cave down to Capo di Saint Andrea, where obliging 
boatmen row you into immense caves hollowed out by the 
surf, which rival in colour the famed ones of Capri. 
Here in an atmosphere of opalescent blue, your boat is 
lifted by the surges, each rise and fall produces an 
ominous roar, and the waves spout great masses of spray 
from holes in the rocks into the dark abyss and over the 
wet walls covered with clinging algz and slimy anemones. 

Isola Bella is a beautiful island dropped from the rocks 
above, and may well have given rise to the story of 
Polyphemus having thrown it at the retreating Ulysses. 
In a sunny clime, where the rocks are majestic, and the 
air so pellucid that men walking on the shore are dis- 
tinctly seen from the hills and seem to be with their 
shadows but as ants moving about, and a boat on the sea 
appears but as a water-spider afloat, it is easy, by 
reversing the idea, to imagine, as you gaze from the sea, 
human monsters and one-eyed giants of great prowess 
with brutal or magical concomitants, inhabiting the 
mountains. 

One may re-ascend by a road cut through an ancient 
necropolis of arched concrete tombs where no “rude 
forefathers of the hamlet sleep,” but persons of a day when 
science conceived and industry created one of the most 
sanitary of cemeteries, showing culture, knowledge, and 
refinement on the part of its people. 

Where the rock is not precipitous, vineyards and orange 
groves parcel out the land, and in the narrow lanes which 
intersect them, benign Madonnas appeal to the wayfarer 
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at their little shrines, and the villagers sit thereunder 
making nets or whirling the distaff, sewing and chatting 
in a seeming Arcadian enjoyment, 


With just enough care to make life sweet, 
And happy all day, if with little to eat. 


A residence in Taormina to the busy man of Manchester 
would probably be unendurable, unless his mind were 
previously attuned to the simple harmonies of nature, for 
what does he see here whilst 

Sitting lazily in the sun, 

Watching the nimble lizards run, 
but brilliant morns, glowing days and glorious evenings, a 
convent, castle, cottages, and palaces; a new flora, and 
flowing fountains whence the busy housewife and children 
with jar poised on head pass erect and homeward. 
Here are bare-legged lads and bright-eyed lasses, and 
lazy beggars seated in the shade, while an occasional 
cowled monk passes by, and an octogenarian twine maker 
works in an alley, his spinning wheel turned by a little 
damsel of not more than eight years old, who earns thus 
a penny a day to keep the pot a-boiling at home. 

To a lazy man Taormina offers many delights, for he 
cannot walk a mile in any direction without going up or 
down a hill, and as he may always find the sun too hot for 
such exertion, he can instead seek out a quiet nook 
or a grassy sward whereon to recline at his ease. There 
is one to be commended just below the convent, a perfect 
paradise for him. It is on the point of a precipice 
overlooking the sea, and is just such a place whereon 
Polyphemus sat when, neglecting his herds and flocks, he 
wooed his ocean nymph, and 

“ Singing his Galatea, sat and pined, 


From dawn to dusk an ulcer in his heart 
Which Aphrodite’s shaft had fixéd there.”* 





* Theocritus. Calverley. 
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Without being love-sick, or even life-weary, one is 
occasionally miserable and desirous of ease and content- 
ment. In which case he may derive with Theocritus the 
sweet peace which 

“ These corn-clad uplands and these orchards green 

Give to the weary those aflickt with spleen.” 

From the walls of Taormina, beside the Catania Gate, 
we view the prospect o’er, exactly as Ulysses did, as we 
read in the lines, 

From thence we climbed a point, whose airy brow 

Commands a prospect of the plains below ; 

No track of beasts, no signs of men, we found 

But smoky volumes rolling from the ground. 

Porr. Book X. 

for far away across the seared crust of Etna’s slopes 
the red dust of disintegrated lava was being blown in 
voluminous clouds along the land, and out to sea, and 
nigh to, on the plains below, is the site of Naxos amidst 
the orange and lemon groves. But the ancient theatre, 
when the sun is too hot, provides the ease-seeker with a 
welcome shade, and with romance enough to fill him with 
untold tales, all waiting for the advent of that afflatus 
which shall make of him an accomplished raconteur. 
Here beside the signal station he can maltreat Theo- 
critus and sing with him—in Calverley’s strain— 

Come to this Sikel’s isle, with spring bedight, 

Abandon England's mist and mire, 


Recline with me upon the flower-clad height, 
And tune in fancy Pindar’s lyre. 


Oh sea, divinely fair! ye mountains high 
That pierce this blue pellucid sky, 

Teach me content and goodness while I stay 
And greet my friends, now far away. 


I ask not gold or other stores to keep, 
Nor to be freer than the breeze, 

But.on this steep to sit, and watch my sheep, 
And fling my carols o’er the seas. 























THE CATANIA GATE, TAORMINA. 
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The Taormina theatre almost deserves a paper to itself. 
A moment’s thought shows that in it we have an example 
of the obscuration of the poesy of Greek sentiment by the 
brutal instincts of Rome. 

The Greek relied, for a post-scenic effect, upon Nature’s 
ever-changing hues, and a site was always secured where 
these advantages were best to be obtained. At Syracuse, 
and also at Segesta, Selinunto (the ancient Selinus), and 
other places, we find that behind the stage of simple but 
rich and chaste design, marble pillars with elegant 
capitals and friezes, there is the boundless expanse of cloud 
form and shadow, of mountain and valley, of a sea and 
its shores, giving that “touch of Nature” which must have 
lent zeal to the composer, dignity to the artist and 
brought the audience into kin with both. The Roman 
blocked out this magnificence, built his enduring walls of 
brick and stucco, enclosed and made the pit into an arena 
to indulge his appetite for blood, as the Spaniard of the 
present day does in his cock-fighting and bull-baiting. It 
seems to be the fate of nations, as of men, that they should 
deteriorate by their own lusts. The Greeks became mighty 
under a Spartan régime, but enfeebled by the number of 
slaves that worked for them. The Romans, by their 
valour, possessed almost the whole known world ; but their 
cultivation of brutality made them cowards at heart. The 
Spanish are going the same way. The truly brave are 
those who are most gentle to the weak, for their reserve 
force is always the greatest. 

There was one evening not to be forgotten. It was that 
of a birthday—one of those milestones on the road of life 
which one seems to pass more quickly than aforetime. To 
mark the event, a quiet arrangement was made to 
have a band of music to play at the period of the full 
moon in the old theatre, whose walls have listened to 
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many a strophe and antistrophe, and heard many a shout 
of anguish or horror. After dinner the guests of the 
hotel were invited, and on a cloudless night a concert of 
beautiful music was most efficiently rendered, while the 
party promenaded about the ruins and around the hoary 
columns, or from above looked down upon the shadowy 
scene, the only point of colour being the rosy light from the 
torches in the great entrance hall from whence the music 
came. The concert commenced with the Moonlight Sonata 
of Beethoven, and never can memory forget the enchant- 
ment of such a melody and its surroundings, the moon 
placidly looking down upon the scene, upon the open 
sea, and upon the snow-clad volcano above us. For 
an hour, with intervals, which made the music more im- 
pressive, religious marches, portions of masses, and operatic 
airs were performed, and soon after ten the band departed. 
As it wound down the road, still playing, the melody 
could be heard ebbing and flowing like the waves, as 
the band passed one street corner after another. Then 
all was silence, and we were left alone, incapable of 
thought, satiated with the sweet delight of harmonious 
sound which bringeth perfect peace to the soul, and a 
desire for rest with its happy oblivion. 
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THE PORTUGUESE DRAMA IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


GIL VICENTE.* 
BY EDGAR PRESTAGE. 


N the sixteenth century, remarks Theophilo Braga, 
dramatic poetry, which in modern literature had 
previously constituted an accidental form, rose to be one 
of the chief vehicles of artistic expression; while epic 
poetry, once the work of a whole people, entirely lost its 
universal anonymous character and became the product of 
individual minds, and in the next century degenerated 
into forming part of the stock-in-trade of the literary 
Academies. The Portuguese drama, like that of other 
countries, had a twin origin—secular and religious. The 
former is represented by the “ Momos” or “ Entremezes,” 
which developed at a later date into the Autos, and often 
consisted merely of mimicking shows accompanied by 


* The principal authorities consulted for this sketch are two works of Dr. Theophilo 
Braga: ‘‘ Historia do Theatro Portuguez : Vida de Gil Vicente e sua Eschola,” Porto, 1870, 
and ‘‘ Theoria da Historia da literatura Portugueza,” Porto, 1881. Some assistance has 
algo been derived from an Essay of E, Quillinan, the translator of the Lusiads, in Vol. 
LXXIX. of the Quarterly Review; from a critique of M. Ducarme in “‘ Le Muséon,” for the 
year 1885, and from Bouterwek’s ‘“‘ History of Portuguese Literature,’ which, though 
very inadequate for the most part, and utterly wanting in proportion, contains some well 
founded criticism on Gil Vicente and his work. Reference has been made as well to the 
Visconde Sanches de Baena’s genealogical treatise ‘‘ Gil Vicente,” Marinha Grande, 1894, 
and to the study of the Visconde de Ouguella, entitled, ‘‘Gil Vicente,” Lisbon, 1890. 
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dances, forming a prelude to jousts and tourneys, though at 
times words were employed appropriate to the characters 
of the players. 

The “Cancioneiro de Resende,” the great anthology 
of fifteenth century Court-verse, contains a specimen 
of these dramatic first-fruits, the work of the Count 
de Vimioso, in which four characters appear, the Soul, 
the Angel, the Devil, and the Lady;* while at the 
marriage of Prince Affonso, son of King John IIL., in 1490, 
‘““Momos” were performed at Evora on a magnificent scale, 
aided by elaborate stage machinery, and the King himself 
acted inthem.; All such representations as these belonged 
for the most part to the upper classes. The popular theatre, 
on the other hand, was chiefly religious, and its staple 
element consisted of scenes drawn from the life of Christ, 
which were performed in the churches, and it is worthy of 
note that Gil Vicente, in his first pieces, employed the form 
of the “ Vigilias do Natal,” or Christmas-Eve devotions. 

The rise of a dramatic literature in Portugal was delayed 
by the rudeness of manners and want of education, attribut- 
able in great measure to the intermittent wars with Moor 
and Castilian, and even after the former had been expelled, 
and all danger from the side of Spain had passed away 
consequent on the victory of Aljubarrota, the voyages of 
discovery and commerce absorbed the best energies of the 
nation, and left little opportunity for the acquirement of 
culture; while those who stayed at home found their 
recreation in the chase, and jousts and tourneys made up 
the monarch’s principal pleasure. In spite of this, the 
theatre existed in a rudimentary form from the very 
beginning of the Middle Ages, and our lay sources of 





* “Cancioneiro de Resende,” Vol. II., page 157. Ed. Stuttgart. 


¢ See the description of them given by Garcia de Resende in his ‘‘ Vida de D. Jodo 
II.,” Ch. 127. 
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information about it are supplemented by the records of 
ecclesiastical censure directed against its abuses from the 
days of S. Isidore of Seville downwards. The Constitutions 
of the Bishopric of Oporto, for example, made during the 
first half of the sixteenth century, forbade comedies, repre- 
sentations, entremezes or profane colloquies in the churches, 
hermitages, and their approaches ; while the Constitutions 
of Evora, dated 1534, would not even allow performances 
of the Birth, Passion, or Resurrection of Christ to take 
place in the sacred buildings. Prohibitions such as these 
continued throughout the century, and their very frequency 
shows how difficult it was to abolish the use in question. 
It is clear, therefore, that Gil Vicente, known as the 
founder of the Portuguese theatre, was not the originator 
of dramatic representations, which already formed part of 
the court etiquette as well as of popular custom ; but the 
service he rendered consisted in this, that he raised them 
to a different sphere, gave them shape, unity, progressive 
action and literary form, and infused into them the breath 
of life. In the task he undertook he had no compatriot to 
guide him, and his plays show but small traces of foreign 
influence. It must be admitted that certain of his Pastoral 
Autos are similar in subject and treatment to the dramatic 
eclogues of Juan de Encina, but this may be readily 
accounted for. Each poet probably followed the customs 
of his own country. True it is that Garcia de Resende, 
speaking of the Court of D. Manoel in his curious poem 
the ‘“‘ Miscellanea,” descriptive of the events of the times, 
says: “We have seen singular representations, right elo- 
quent in style and quite new in invention by Gil Vicente. 
He it was that invented the Pastoral here, and employed 
it with more grace and skill, though Juan de Encina 
commenced it.” But even if Gil Vicente, in his earlier 
efforts, be considered to owe something to Encina, beyond 
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the mere suggestion of a dramatic career, he soon out- 
stripped the modest plays of the Spaniard, and succeeded 
in adorning his materials with a vivacity of humour and 
richness of fancy rarely to be met with in the medieval 
literatures of other peoples. 

The only contemporary dramatic writer to compare 
with Gil Vicente in ability was Torres de Naharro 
(for Lope de Rueda appeared at a later date and 
wrote in prose), but there is no reason to believe that 
the Portuguese borrowed aught from him, since his plays 
were never staged in Spain and were little known there. 
Naharro perhaps surpasses his rival in the form and 
general polish of his plays, for he had the advantage of 
living in Italy, where the drama was flourishing, yet he 
lacks the vis comica, the excellent characterisation and 
varied range of subjects, which are the special features 
of the theatre of Gil Vicente. If any foreign authors 
influenced the early work of the last named they were 
Frenchmen rather than Spaniards.* The “trovas” and 
“ enseladas,” sung at the end of many of the plays, show 
that he both knew and appreciated French poetry ;+ 
while his ‘‘ Judge of Beira” wears a general likeness to 
the productions of the Cleres de la Basoche, who in- 
vented the modern comedy of character, and gave birth 
to Pathelin, and the satires on the clergy, in which they 
delighted, form the chief element in many plays of the 
Portuguese dramatist. Lastly, his “Testament of Maria 
Parda” comes of a class the most famous representative 
of which is the handiwork of Francois Villon. 

Little is known of Gil Vicente’s life save what can be 
gleaned from his plays, in which, be it noted, he himself 





* Gil Vicente’s ‘‘Summary of the History of God” has many analogies with Jean 
Michael’s “‘ History of the Life of Christ.” 

+ The ‘‘ Auto of the Four Seasons” contains a French song, commencing ‘‘ Ay de la 
noble ville de Paris,” etc. 
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acted. Born at Guimaraes in 1475, of a family of gold- 
smiths, he seems to have been educated for the law at 
Lisbon University, and taken his degree in that faculty, 
hence his knowledge of Latin and of ancient and medieval 
jurists, whom he often quotes. He must have frequented 
the Court of John IL, since he appears among the poets 
whose verses were collected into the “Cancioneiro de 
Resende,” and he obtained the appointment of Master of 
Rhetoric to Prince John, afterwards King John III. He 
married in 1512 a lady named Branca Bezerra, and had a 
son, Luiz, who edited his works in 1562, and two daughters, 
Paula and Valeria Borges; the former is said to have 
assisted him in the performance of his plays, and to have 
composed an English grammar.* His uncle, also called 
Gil Vicente, who probably stood as the poet’s godfather, 
giving him his name and providing for his education, was 
none other than the famous Court-goldsmith who designed 
that superb work of art known as the Belem Monstrance, 
which was made, by order of D. Manoel, from the first gold 
brought from Quiloa in 1506. 


The credit for his first dramatic attempt must be 
awarded to Dona Leonor, the Queen Dowager, who 
became his protectress—perhaps in the first instance 
at the request of his uncle—and employed him year 
after year to write Autos for performance at the famous 
“serdes do paco,’ or palace evening entertainments. 
It is entitled the ‘“ Monologue of the Neatherd,’’+ 
and was spoken on June 8th, 1502, in the chamber 


* Paula Vicente was born in 1513, and on her father’s death in 1540, she entered the 
service of the Infanta D. Maria, daughter of D. Manoel. She obtained, in 1561, the 
necessary licence for the publication of Gil Vicente’s works. Luiz was born in 1514, and 
Valeria Borges in 1516. 


t The rubric calls it “the first thing the author wrote, and that was played in 
Portugal.” 
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of Queen Maria, wife of King Manoel the Fortunate, 
the reigning monarch, ia celebration of and only two 
days after the birth of a son and heir, afterwards 
King John [II. Both in idea and form it belongs 
to the class of the “loas” and “villancicos” of the 
Manger—those Christmas hymns of praise sung in parts 
beside the crib of the Infant Saviour in Catholic countries 
from time immemorial. The Neatherd, probably acted 
by Gil Vicente himself, enters the Palace marvelling at all 
around, for it appears an earthly paradise. He says he has 
been sent by his village to learn if the good tidings of the 
birth of an heir be true, and satisfied of this, he cries out 
and leaps with joy, translating the sentiments of the people 
in his picturesque shepherd language, and after he has 
prophesied the great destiny reserved for the child, his 
companions bring in their presents of country produce for 
the newly-born. 

This piece “being a novelty in Portugal,” at any 
rate to the Court, so pleased Dona Leonor that she would 
have it represented again on Christmas Eve, but the poet 
prepared a second, the “Castilian Pastoral Auto,” both 
longer and more developed than the first, though he 
modestly terms it “a poor thing,” in which he introduced 
six characters. Again the old Queen was delighted, and 
requested a fresh diversion for Twelfth Day, and Gil 
Vicente produced “The Wise Kings.” His reputation as 
a playwright was soon established, and from 1502 to 1536 
he was occupied in entertaining the splendid and most 
orthodox Courts of Kings Manoel and John III. 

Let us see of what, at one time or another, his audience 
chiefly consisted. First came the two Kings in question, the 
former a clever and successful worldling, for he reaped 
where he had not sown; the latter, conscientious but 
narrow-minded, with the tastes of a monk. Round these 
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were grouped the high officers of state, the clergy and the 
nobility, together with those great captains, on land and 
water, who had fought the Moor in two continents and 
carried the Portuguese flag into every sea from the frigid 
to the torrid zone. Beside these men of action stood 
professors of nautical science, cartographers and 
geographers, both national and foreign, the latter having 
been drawn to Portugal by the liberality of the sovereigns 
and by the wonderful stories they had heard of new 
found parts, which they would fain verify. Literature 
was brilliantly represented, for the first half of the sixteenth 
century formed Portugal’s golden age, when all concurred 
to cast around her a dazzling, if meteoric splendour. 
Fat and learned old Garcia de Resende, he of the 
Cancioneiro, himself both chronicler and poet, elbowed the 
gentle dreamer Bernardim Ribeiro, author of that beautiful 
prose eclogue the ‘‘ Saudades ;” and the Horatian Sé de 
Miranda, introducer of the forms of Italian poetry. Barros, 
the historian of the Portuguese in Asia, must there have 
met Jorge Ferreira, who brought in the prose comedy, and 
perchance another Ferreira, by name Antonio, who in 
years to come was to compose the first notable modern 
tragedy on Greek lines ; and lastly there was present Luiz 
de Camoens. 

At the time Gil Vicente commenced his career as 
a playwright, less than twenty years had elapsed 
since the doubling of the Cape of Storms, and less than 
half-a-dozen from the day when Vasco da Gama reached 
India, the goal of the national hopes; yet an Empire was 
already in process of formation more vast and further 
distant from its base than that of Imperial Rome, and since 
the deeds achieved by the Portuguese surpassed those 
fabled in ancient story, it was fitting that in course of time 
one greater than Virgil should rise up to enshrine them 
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in the deathless verse of the Lusiads.* Among those 
present at the representations of Gil Vicente’s plays would 
also figure ambassadors of friendly States, and distinguished 
travellers who had come to see with their eyes the 
incomparable power and grandeur of the Portuguese Court, 
and the treasures that daily flowed in from the diverse 
conquests. Great merchants from the Baltic and the 
Low Countries would be there too, for Dom Manoel, at least, 
favoured traders who could distribute the Royal 
merchandise, since he possessed the monopoly of the whole 
Eastern trade which had built up Venice, and was now 
diverted to Lisbon, making it the world’s mart. It was in 
those days that rare spices filled the Lisbon Custom House 
from floor to ceiling, and the Rua Nova or New Street, 
running parallel to the Tagus, with its shops in which were 
exposed for sale gums, sandalwood, and precious stones 
from every part of Asia, is described by Antonio Ferreira 
in the lines :— 


That mighty Rua Nova, known to fame 
The whole world through, what other thing recounts 
Save tales of galleys gained or galleys lost ? 


Among the feminine portion of Gil Vicente’s audience 
were doubtless numbered the members of that learned 
Academy of women who circled round the Infanta Dona 
Maria, including his own daughter Paula, Dona Joanna 
Vaz, and Dona Leonor de Noronha. Such was the Court 
for whose delectation Gil Vicente wrote and acted the 
major part of his plays. 





* The extent of the Portuguese Empire is best illustrated by a quatrain of the 
learned Buchanan, addressed to John III.:— 
“Inque tuis Phoebus regnis, oriensque cadensque, 
Vix longum fesso conderet axe diem ; 
Et quecumque vago se circumvolvit Olympo, 
Affulget ratibus flamma ministra tuis.” 


While Varthema vouches for the brave deeds of its founders when he writes, ‘‘ Ego 
universam orbem terrarum peragravi, multis scepe bellis interfui, sed hac gente Lusita- 
norum fortiorem vidi neminem.” 
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He journeyed with it as it moved from place to place, 
providing by his Autos a distraction in times of calamity, 
such as the various plagues which desolated Portugal at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, and in times of 
rejoicing giving expression to the feelings of the people. 
It does not appear that he had a regular company of actors 
on which to rely, but as dramatic representations were 
common at the Universities and Colleges, at least during 
the later years of his activity, he probably obtained the 
services of students willing to get up a réle for an occasion 
on receipt of a small fee. In spite of the royal patronage, 
he never had a fixed post at Court with a salary attached, 
but he received gifts of land and goods, and probably a 
pension from the Kings Dom Manoel and John III. ; not- 
withstanding this, he raises the usual cry of poverty, saying 
that, if work led to prosperity and merit availed, he would 
have “enough to eat, give, and leave behind.”* In all, 
forty-two plays that issued from his pen have come down 
to us, and of these thirty-five are written entirely in 
Spanish, and the rest in Spanish and Portuguese mixed. 
The use of an alien tongue is explained by the fact that 
to write in Spanish was a fashion of the times, while as the 
Queens of Dom Manoel and John III. came from either 
Castile or Aragon, these monarchs naturally desired to 
compliment them by the performance of pieces in their 
native language.+ Gil Vicente had small liberty in the 
choice of subjects, for his plays were almost invariably 
“commanded,” and he was called upon in turn to write 
Autos to honour the feast of Christmas, to celebrate the 





* Vide Trovas addressed to the Count de Vimioso. 


+ It has been stated by some critics that Gil Vicente employed Spanish for the lower 
characters, and to portray the coarse and grotesque ; but a perusal of his plays shows 
that this generalisation is unfounded. In the “Triumph of Winter,” Winter is made to 
speak Castilian, because ‘“‘ he who wishes to feign will find in that language all he seeks ;” 
but a chance remark like this must not be taken too seriously. 
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birth of a prince, or the marriage of a princess. Neither 
could he choose his hearers, the narrow intellectual range 
of many of whom the verses in the “Cancioneiro de 
Resende” suffice to prove. But if hampered in this respect, 
he obtained a free hand in the treatment of the subjects 
marked out, and he took his revenge for the restrictions 
placed on his talents, and at the same time amused his 
hearers, by biting satires on the clergy, the courtiers, and 
indeed on every class of society in a manner that recalls a 
greater Frenchman, and entitles him to be named the 
Portuguese Rabelais. 

His dramatic works, according to his own somewhat 
capricious division, for some of the Autos are really Farces, 
consist of Autos, Comedies, Tragicomedies, and Farces, 
and they are written in the national redondilha verse,* 
and preceded by initial rubrics, stating as a rule the date 
when each was performed, in whose presence, and on what 
occasion ; these make up the annals of the first thirty-four 
years of the Portugese theatre. Most of them were put on 
the stage at the different royal palaces; some, however, 
were played in hospitals, and even in churches, ¢.g., the 
“Auto of St. Martin,” despite the ecclesiastical proscriptions; 
those, the subjects of which are liturgical, at the great 
festivals of Christmas, Epiphany, and Maundy Thursday, 
others on the happening of some event of importance to 
the Royal family or the nation. Many of the plays con- 
tain songs, either written and set to music by Gil Vicente 
or else collected by him from popular sources, while at the 
close the characters almost invariably leave the stage 
singing and dancing, as was the custam in the old 
medizeval comedies. 





* Most of the plays are in seven-syllabled redondilhas. D. Carolina Michiielis de 
Vasconcellos gives a list of the various forms of redondilha in use at the time in the 
Preface to her masterly edition of S4 de Miranda, Halle, 1882, p. 111. 
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Following the “Castilian Pastoral Auto,” Gil Vicente 
wrote, in 1503, the “ Auto of the Magi” or “‘ Wise Kings,” 
and next that of the “Sybil Cassandra,” who “knew by 
the spirit of prophecy the mystery of the Incarnation, and 
presumed to think that she was the virgin of whom the 
Lord was to be born, and having this opinion she would 
never marry.” Anachronisms such as this teem in the 
pages of Gil Vicente. Poor King Solomon, introduced as 
a shepherd, is Cassandra's rejected suitor, and neither the 
three Sybils, nor yet Isaiah, Moses, and Abraham, who 
each and all make trial of their eloquence, can persuade 
her to put aside her suspicion of the male kind and take 
him as her husband. To explain her refusal, and prove to 
them how fruitless are their efforts, she boldly declares 
that she is to be the Saviour’s mother; and, whilst they, 
shocked at her declaration, are rebuking her audacity and 
conceit, a curtain divides and discloses the Blessed Virgin 
and the infant Jesus hymned by four attendant angels, 
and repentant Cassandra joins the others in adoration, 
after which a song and dance conclude the piece. 

The “ Auto of Faith” (1504) is akin to its predecessors ; 
two simple shepherds enter the royal chapel on Christmas 
morn, and as they stand wondering at what they see, 
Faith enters and explains the meaning of it. The rustics 
talk Spanish, while Faith speaks in Portuguese—a patriotic 
touch! All the five plays hitherto mentioned are pastoral 
and religious, and their treatment reveals no marked 
individuality; while the sixth, the “ Auto of St. Martin,” 
played in the church at Caldas, during the festival of 
Corpus Christi,and analogous to the French “ Martinoles,” is 
written in the form of verse called “arte mayor,” and deals 
with the beautiful legend of the Saint parting his cloak to 
give half to a beggar. The creative genius of Gil Vicente 
definitely asserted itself in 1505, for in that year the poet 
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turned his back on mysteries and moralities, and produced 
for the first time a comedy of real life. This was a great 
step forward, and may be described as the turning point 
in his career, as well as in the history of the Theatre in the 
Peninsula. The play is entitled “ Who has Bran to Sell ?” 
and it relates the amours of a penniless squire, at once 
poetaster and musician, who is perpetually in love, and so 
deeply that he never gives a thought to eating and 
drinking, while the state of his wardrobe is such that he 
dares not go out of doors until nightfall. The mutual 
confidences of two illpaid and half-starved servants are 
exceedingly amusing, and likewise the scene in which the 
hero, a romantic coxcomb if ever there was one, stands 
under his lady’s window, and attempts to serenade her 
with songs of his own composing, but to his mortification 
he is continually interrupted by the barking of dogs and 
mewing of cats. The title of this farce, derived from the 
first line, was bestowed on it by the people, says the 
rubric, showing that the plays of Gil Vicente, though 
written for and acted in the presence of the Court, became 
known to and met with appreciation from the common 
folk. 

The “Auto of the Four Seasons,” the next to appear, is 
a regular Mystery. A seraph, after announcing the birth 
of a Redeemer, repairs to the Manger and sings a hymn of 
praise, in company with an Archangel and two angels. 
Then the Seasons enter, each in their appropriate character, 
and adore the God-Man. Winter comes in the guise of a 
wretched shepherd, full of complaints of the weather and 
his sufferings, followed by Spring, who trips in gaily, 
singing a pretty song befitting the season he represents, 
with its “three flowering months.” Summer, an infirm 
and emaciated figure, is the next to appear, and he gives 
a pitiful description of the diseases and misery he is sub- 
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ject to—fevers, thirst, and want of appetite oppress him, 
and his days seem a thousand years. After an altercation 
between him and Spring, Autumn interposes, and, satisfied 
| with the fruits he finds, tells the other Seasons to go home 
and look to themselves. Jupiter then announces the dis- 
comfiture of Paganism in a chant, part of which Quillinan 
has happily turned into English, as follows :— 


Shine out, thou glorious Sun, 
Illume the path I run 
With brighter day ; 
For the false triumphant time 
Of the gods of every clime 
Has passed away. 
Void shall be Dian’s fane, 
Abjured the reverence vain 
To Juno vowed ; 
Nor henceforth shalt thou behold 
Februa with aspect bold 
O’erawe the crowd. 


Apollo’s reign is o’er ; 
The Bacchi shall no more 
Be hailed in Rome ; 


Hymen shall no more preside 
At the blessing of the Bride 

In Persic dome. 

No more the Fountain Nymph 
Shall pour her sparkling lymph, 
By votaries sued ; 

Nor with shows of fiery snakes 
Shall the witch-demoniacs 
Man’s sight delude, 


Naiads of marish leas, 

The huntress Dryades, 

And Ocean’s Lord, 

And the Goddess-rivals three, 
Shall resign their sovereignty, 
With one accord, 

From her Tarpeian throne, 
The Maid of Rhamnus prone 
Is cast with scorn ; 

She and all these powers exiled 
Leave the sceptre to a child, 
A child new-born. 
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Methinks I hear the shout 

Of the prophets old, from out 
Their graves this day ; 

What they told hath come about, 
And the infernal tyrant rout 
Have lost their sway. 


All living things on earth 
Rejoicing in the birth 

Of God made Man, 

Praise their Maker—tuneful birds, 
Bleating folds, and lowing herds 
In forests wan. 

E’en brutes of savage mood, 

The ream, the panther brood, 

The lion’s dam 

Give voice to praise in wood and wold, 
While the pastors of the fold 
Adore the Lamb. 


This song over, Jupiter and the Seasons, with David 
dressed as a shepherd, approach the Manger, and offer 
the God-Man their tribute of adoration and praise, and a Te 
Deum, in which all join, finishes the piece. 

For three years after the production of the “ Auto of 
the Four Seasons,” Gil Vicente wrote no new play, but he 
was not altogether idle in the literary sense, since he com- 
posed a Sermon in Verse, a favourite form of medieval 
diversion, and delivered it before the Court at Almeirim 
on the occasion of the birth of the Infant D. Luiz, in 
1506, the theme being “Non volo, volo, et deficior.” It 
is an eloquent and comprehensive satire on contemporary 
society, and includes a reference to the dispute about 
Indulgences and a protest against the intolerance shown 
to those Jews who still remained in Portugal after King 
Manoel had given their brethren the choice of Christian 
baptism or exile. It is too much, the poet declares, to 
expect these men to be Christians at heart. This was 
not his only exhibition of sympathy for that persecuted 
race, for towards the end of his life, in 1531, he intervened 
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at Santarem, to prevent a butchery of the New Christians, 
as the converted Hebrews were called, the pretext being a 
terrible earthquake, which the populace, inflamed by some 
fanatical friars, attributed to the Divine vengeance, sup- 
posed to have been called down by the toleration extended 
to the Jews. The free and manly tone of his letter to 
John IIL, relating the success of his efforts on this 
occasion, is that of one who feels himself something 
more than a comedian in the estimation of the King he 
addresses, while the incident proves that, base as was the 
calling of an actor in the sixteenth century, Gil Vicente 
possessed considerable authority, as well as a courageous 
and independent character. 

The “ Auto of the Soul,” dated 1508, the first piece in 
Portuguese, exemplifies the temptation of a soul in the 
passage through life, her falls, and final forgiveness. It is 
a Mystery of the Passion, the argument of which reads as 
follows: ‘As it is very necessary that there should be 
hostelries by the roadside for the rest and refreshment of 
wearied travellers, so it is a convenient thing that in this 
wayfaring life there should exist a hostess, to give refresh- 
ment and repose to the souls that go journeying towards the 
eternal abode of God. This hostess of souls is Holy Mother 
Church ; the table is the altar, the food the insignia of the 
Passion.” The characters consist of the Soul herself, her 
Angel Guardian, the Church, which is the inn, the four 
Fathers who serve it, and two Devils. When the play 
opens, the Soul is being conducted to the inn by the 
Angel, but the latter, getting in advance of her charge, 
affords a devil an opportunity to tempt the Soul by flattery 
and gifts of fine clothes and trinkets. The Soul is about to . 
give way when the Angel turns to her rescue and persuades 
her to persevere, and in the end she reaches the inn, where 
she receives much good counsel and spiritual refreshment, 
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and casting off her finery she humbles herself, and so the 
tempter is cheated of his prey. 

This piece, perhaps Gil Vicente’s greatest hieratical work, 
has been named by a French critic, M. Ducarme, the pro- 
totype of Goethe’s “Faust ;” but, true as this may be as 
regards the general idea, there is as notable a contrast in 
the treatment and details as between the minds of their 
respective authors, the one a medieval Catholic, the other 
an eighteenth-century Protestant. 

Take, for instance, the temptation scene. The Mephis- 
topheles of Goethe is an adroit but vulgar libertine, while 
the Devil of Gil Vicente, a fine piece of characterisation 
be it said, poses rather as a sweet and subtle flatterer ;* in 
both cases the same victory crowns their efforts. Again, 
after the fall, the Angel addresses the Soul in a tone of 
severe justice, while in Goethe's master-piece the Genius of 
Evil follows Margaret with his sarcasms to drive her to 
despair. In the Catholic poet despair is hardly touched 
on; his work shines with pardon and hope. Yet there are 
several striking analogies between the Soul and Margaret, 
and their differences are, to some extent at least, those of 
environment, for while “ Faust” is a play of real life, with 
characters of flesh and blood, in Gil Vicente’s “ Auto” all 
is ethereal, visionary, and allegorical. The jewel scene is 
admirable in both. Such partial similarity as exists 
between the work of the Portuguese dramatist and that of 
the greater German is, of course, fortuitous, and the modest 
play of the former cannot vie with the Jatter’s masterpiece ; 
yet the firm, luminous, and consoling faith of the Catholic 
poet contrasts favourably with the vague and despairing 
creed of the Protestant, while there are few who would not 
esteem the naive and sometimes trivial symbolism of the 








* Resembling much the Satan of Gil Vicente’s later Auto, entitled, ‘‘A Brief 
Summary of the History of God.” 
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* Auto of the Soul” at a higher rate than the nebulous 
phantasmagoria of the second part of “Faust.” The 
dolorous music\of the Stabat must surely have inspired the 
sublime prayer of the repentant Soul, and Christian poetry 
has rarely attained to loftier heights. The sudden appear- 
ance of this gem in the midst of certain trivialities of 
scene, no less than the magnificent imitation of the Stabat 
Mater itself towards the end of the play, suffice to prove 
the genius of Gil Vicente. 

Speaking of the “ Auto of the Soul,” Quillinan has some 
judicious remarks which seem worthy of quotation. 
“This allegory,” he says, “composed for and acted in 
Passion Week, is one of the few Autos seriously treated 
throughout, and it is none the worse for the absence of 
gibes and raillery. But ali the Christmas plays have more 
or less of the vis comica, sometimes inseparably inter- 
mingled with the gravest matter, sometimes antithetically 
balanced against solemn thoughts, as if in a trial of strength 
with wisdom, sometimes kept apart from the more serious 
agency, or even occasionally left to disport itself inde- 
pendently of the business of the scene. The “ Auto of the 
Wise Kings” is one of the tangled skeins; the “Castilian 
Pastoral” is a contrast of the sensual and the spiritual 
principle in lowly minds; the “ Portuguese Pastoral” is 
only slightly linked with its professed subject, the 
Nativity—it is, in fact, an amusing and spirited embroglio 
of rustic loves, in which the dialogue is smart and lively, 
and the characters are true to common nature, and true to 
Gil Vicente.” 

The next play, produced in 1510 and played twice, once 
before the old Queen, and again in the presence of Dom 
Manoel, was an allegorical farce entitled the “Auto of 
Fame,” intended to celebrate the renown that Portugal 
had acquired by her commercial greatness, and by the 
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injury that her supremacy in the Indian seas had inflicted 
on the Mohammedan power. Gil Vicente was the first 
writer to appreciate at their true worth the heroic achieve- 
ments of his countrymen in the East, in Africa and 
America, and Dr. Braga suggests that this play may have 
inspired Camoens before he read the “ Asia” of de Barros. 
Fame, personified by a girl minding geese, is sought in 
marriage, first by a patriotic but frothy Frenchman, next 
by an Italian, who plumes himself on his Roman descent, 
but for his pains only gets the disdainful answer—‘“ You 
belong to whoever will conquer you;” and lastly by a 
garrulous and boastful Castilian, all of whom fail in their 
suits, and in the end Portugal, as the most deserving, wins 
her. Each of the characters speaks in his own language, 
and Gil Vicente takes the opportunity of their respective 
appearances to note their national characteristics and make 
merry over their foibles. 

This piece was followed in 1512 by an excellent farce, 
the ‘‘Old Man of the Garden,” which reveals clearly the 
influence of that famous Spanish prose comedy, the 
“Celestina.” Its argument is that a rich and honoured 
old man possessed a garden, in which he was walking one 
day praying, during the absence of his gardener, when he 
espied a pretty girl seeking for vegetables, and forthwith 
he fell so deeply in love as to waste all his substance on 
bribes to a procuress whom he employed to deprave her. 
The object of his passion snubs him severely, ridiculing his 
advances, and administering some pretty home thrusts. 
As he is babbling away on the extremity to which love has 
reduced him, she breaks in—‘‘ Can’t you see that you are 
already dead, and will you go against nature?” He meets 
with little indulgence too from his wife when she finds him 
mooning out of doors, like another Mancias, instead of 
coming to dinner. The procuress, on the other hand, does 
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all she can to feed his flame, and alleges God’s command, 
“Thou shalt love ;” she keeps bringing favourable reports 
of his progress in the girl’s affections, and on each occasion 
extracts a present for herself. At the close the procuress 
gets whipped—one hundred strokes on the “lombo ”—the 
customary punishment for women of her trade, and the 
young lady is honourably married. The characters of the 
amorous dotard and the procuress are cleverly drawn, while 
the latter’s litany for her client’s recovery from a fainting 
fit, in which various courtiers of both sexes are invoked 
under the titles of Saints, must have provoked huge 
merriment among the audience, of whom King Manoel 
formed one. 

The ‘“ Exhortation to War,” the first of the Tragi- 
comedies, played in 1513, on the occasion of the departure 
of an expedition against the African city of Azamor, is a 
general call to arms, full of patriotic fire, addressed to all 
classes of the population; in some of the redondilhas Gil 
Vicente attains to the sublimity of the Pindaric Ode. The 
characters form a varied collection, including as they do 
a priestly necromancer who unconsciously ridicules 
himself by his absurd pretentions, and proceeds to call up 
two devils, and these, after bestowing all manner of 
opprobrious epithets on their master, fetch in turn 
Polyxena, Penthesilea, Achilles, Hannibal, Hector, and 
Scipio. The aforesaid heroes and heroines, after some 
pretty compliments to the Court, incite the Portuguese to 
go forth against the Infidel and promise them victory, 
while the clergy are exhorted to provide the sinews of war 
by selling the sacred vessels and pawning their breviaries, 
and the ladies are encouraged to give their jewellery for 
the same purpose. As Quillinan remarks, this is, with all 
its extravagances, a stirring little drama well adapted for 
its purpose. 
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Gil Vicente’s first comedy, that of “The Widower,” 
bears date 1514. It is an object lesson in the strange 
freaks of fortune, for while the widower mourns the loss of 
a good wife who was glad at his joy and grieved at his 
sorrow, the “compadre” declares he would give anything 
to be rid of his, for she is a very serpent, and to add to 
his misery she seems immortal. The widower has two 
daughters, and a certain Prince Rosval, having fallen in 
love with them, adopts the disguise of a stupid and 
ignorant labourer in order to pay his court. After a time 
he discloses his true character, and is puzzled which to 
choose for his bride, whereupon Gil Vicente makes King 
John the arbiter, and he decides in favour of the eldest. 
At this juncture Rosval’s brother arrives on the scene and 
marries the sister. The redondilhas in which Rosval 
declares his passion are admirable, for they combine 
delicacy and depth of feeling with the utmost beauty of 
form. It is worthy of note that the play contains among 
its characters a true type of the holy priest, by presenting 
which Gil Vicente probably intended to show that he 
nourished no hostility to the ecclesiastical profession, 
though he attacked those who disgraced it with con- 
siderable freedom, and on more than one occasion with 
an approach to scurrility. 

The year 1515 produced nothing, but in 1516 appeared 
the farce entitled “The Auto of the Fairies,” in which a 
sorceress, fearing to be imprisoned for plying her trade, 
goes to make complaint to the King, and shows him how 
necessary are her sorceries, since they all tend to the public 
good. The most important part of her office lay, it appears, 
in assisting love-sick men and women. To exhibit her 
powers before the Court, she utters a long rigmarole 
incantation, and conjures up a fiend who is very insolent, 
and angers her by talking in the Picard dialect, which 
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she cannot understand. She despatches him to the Lost 
Isle to fetch the three Sea Fairies, but, by pretending to 
mistake “ Fadas” for “ Frades,” he brings two Friars from 
Hell, which gives the poet an opportunity of exposing and 
ridiculing unchaste religious professors. One of these ton- 
sured gentry comes playing on a pipe, while his companion, 
who on earth had been a preacher and very amorous, boasts 
that he was wont to say the Te Deum with his eyes on 
Cupid. He is, therefore, made to discourse on the text 
“Amor vincit omnia,” and his sermon is replete with pretty 
compliments to the ladies, whom he implores to show 
pity to those suffering for love of them. Finally, the 
Sea Fairies arrive, and after invoking blessings on the 
King and Queen they invite the Royal Family to draw 
lots for the Planets, whereupon Jupiter falls to the King, 
the Sun to the Queen, and so on; next, the courtiers try 
their luck, and the men draw the names of various beasts, 
the ladies those of birds, whose individual characteristics 
are supposed to be emblematic of them. The allusions 
are not always flattering, notes Quillinan, and they no 
doubt had their significance, but have lost all point for 
the reader of to-day. 

In the next year Gil Vicente returned to his favourite 
Mysteries by writing the “ Ferry-boat of Hell,” the first of 
a semi-Dantesque trilogy and the Portuguese Divina 
Commedia, the other parts being named, respectively, the 
“Boats of Purgatory” and “of Glory.”* The maritime 
activity of the Portuguese in those days doubtless suggested 
these titles, and the handling of the subject shows that 
their author disposed of considerable scenical resources. 


* For the trilogy of the “‘ Barcas” and the ‘‘ Dansa Macabra,” see the ‘‘ Revista de 
Portugal,” August, 1889, art, by J. de Sousa Monteiro. Gallardo mentions an allegorical 
tragi-comedy in Spanish by Gil Vicente, published at Burgos in 1539. It would seem to 
have been a translation of the trilogy into Spanish, due to the author of the Portuguese 
original, 
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It is worthy of note that all three contain similar elements 
to the Dance of Death, that famous topic so dear to 
medieval and Renaissance writers, artists, and sculptors, 
and so popular in every land.* The same personages are 
there, from Popes and Kings downwards, and all ages and 
classes are represented; the same irony of death runs 
throughout, and the aim of both is identical—namely, a 
lesson offered to the living by the spectacle of the end of 
all things created. Gil Vicente’s trilogy is a dramatic 
illustration of the familiar text, “Memento homo, quia 





pulvis es et in pulverem reverteris.” 

The “ Boat of Hell,” as gross as it is witty, was performed 
for the consolation (sic!) of the most Catholic and saintly 
Queen Maria, wife to Dom Manoel, in her own apartment, 
and during her last illness. In the rubric that precedes 
the play an apology is offered for its insertion among the 
works of devotion, the reason being that the two other 
parts were performed in the chapel. It is founded on the 
rigorous accusation that the Enemy of Man makes against 
every human soul the moment it leaves its body, and we 
are shown an arm of the sea—a kind of Acheron—with 
two boats, one belonging to the Devil, the other to an 
Angel, the ferryman to Paradise. The humour of the 
niece turns on the presumption of the wicked, and their 
anxiety to get into the latter’s boat, and on the claim 
of the former to them as his legitimate cargo. A 
proud nobleman, a wealthy usurer, a dishonest shoe- 
maker, an amorous friar with a taste for fencing, who 
comes leading a girl by the hand and dancing, a procuress, 
a Jew with a goat on his back, a corrupt magistrate, a 
thieving attorney, and a hanged felon, all strive to enter 
the Angel’s boat, but being rejected, much to their sur- 
prise and rage, fali victims to the fiend, who gleefully 





* Holbein’s illustrations are perhaps the most famous of all. 
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stows them on board—all except the Jew, whom he takes 
in tow as unworthy to mix with the rest of the worshipful 
company. The caustic remarks with which the Devil 
greets the passengers, and their scraps of conversation as 
they meet and recognise their late companions in life 
under such new and terrible circumstances, are really 
inimitable, and must be read to be duly appreciated. The 
Angel’s boat has but a small freight—four knights, mem- 
bers of the Order of Christ, and a simpleton. The first- 
named enter into their reward forthwith, since they had 
died fighting the Moors in Africa, and death for the Faith 
meant eternal life in the Christian and Portuguese creed 
of those days.* To the Devil’s haughty challenge they 
only reply in disdainful tones—‘ We died in the parts 
beyond the sea, and seek to know no more ’’—'tis the “ pit 
non dimandare” of Dante. The simpleton is saved 
because he has never sinned through malice. 

The “Boat of Purgatory” was played on Christmas 
morning, 1518, and treats of working men and women, 
including a ploughman, a huckster, a shepherd, a shep- 
herdess, and a small boy, and in view of this the poet is 
moved to pity, and lays aside his usual irony; the only 
soul that falls to the Devil’s share is that of a blasphemous 
gamester, who is carried away to the sound of a very dis- 
cordant song. The little boy is taken straightway into the 
Angel’s boat, and the rest, after a lively warfare of words 
with the Fiend, escape condemnation, partly on their own 
merits and partly in honour of Christ’s birthday, but are 
left to wander by the sea “ which is the shore of Purgatory,” 
and in due time, having expiated their sins, they will be 


* Vide * Comedy of the Widower.” 
Los que mueren por la lei, 
Mueren con dulce victoria 
Por su lei y por su rei, 
Solo con memento mei 
Son sus animas en gloria. 
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ferried over from the land of punishment to that of glory. 
Their parleyings with the Angel and defence of their lives 
are blunt and full of rustic humour. Viewed as a whole, 
this piece shows how deep and tender was Gil Vicenie’s 
sympathy for the hard lot of the toilers of the earth, and 
some of its expressions are very beautiful in their sim- 
plicity and human feeling. 

The “Boat of Glory,” put on the stage in 1519, deals 
with high dignitaries, including a pope, a cardinal, an 
archbishop, a bishop, an emperor, a king, a duke, and a 
count. First, the Devil appears, and enquires of Death 
why he has sent him only persons of lowly birth lately, 
instead of the rich and powerful, and when the latter seeks 
to excuse himself, the Devil interrupts him— 

They are flesh and bone as well, 

Let them come then, let them come ; 

They are ours by royal right. 
Hereupon, Death promises obedience, and introduces the 
magnates, one by one, mocking them as he leads them to 
where the Fiend has his boat. On their arrival at the 
shore, the Devil claims them all, taunts them with their 
wicked lives, and points out with gusto the fiery regions 
beyond, particularising the torments reserved for each of 
them. They each and all pray for mercy in piteous tones, 
but the Fiend is very ironical at their tardy repentance, 
and the Angel, to whom they appeal, refers them to the 
Saviour, recommending them to ask the intercessiun of 
the Blessed Virgin. They then set to work to pray, but, 
no response following, the Angel refuses to admit them 
into the “ Boat of Glory,” adding that he and his company 
much regret that such gentlemen as they—‘“ such chosen 
souls” —should go to Hell, but so it must be. Then the 
other angels unfurl the sail, on which a crucifix is painted, 
and the anxious souls prostrate themselves before it, each 
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in turn, and renew their supplications to the Redeemer, 
but no notice is taken of their prayers, and the boat is 
pushed off from the shore, amid a great cry of lamentation 
from those whose fate appears sealed. At this moment 
God’s mercy intervenes in the person of Christ, who comes 
from his resurrection, and, distributing the oars of the 
boat among the suppliant souls, takes them with Him. 

The final and general pardon, it has been remarked, 
forms a startling example of one law for the rich and 
another for the poor, but, though Gil Vicente dared not 
condemn such great persons to Hell, he rebukes their 
besetting sins in his most caustic vein. He was, first of 
all, a Court poet, yet he never forgot the lofty réle of a 
moralist which he had assumed, and he exposes the vices 
of these rulers of men—the simony of one, the ambition of 
another, and the cruelty of a third—without dissembling. 
His outspokenness in this piece is, in truth, extraordinary. 
The utmost spontaneity, the most terrible realism, bursts 
of irony, audacities of idea and sentiment, combined 
with so much pious unction and sympathy for human 
frailties, and an almost womanly compassion, distinguish 
the trilogy, giving it a place apart, and causing it to sur- 
pass any Dance of Death that other literatures can show. 
The whole work is a far-off echo of the masterpiece of the 
great Florentine. 

Immediately after the trilogy came the “Farce of the 
Doctors” and the “Auto of India ”—both in the same year 
of 1519. The former relates, with abundance of wit, the 
amours of a cleric, and his confession to a friar of incurable 
love. This friar, instead of rebuking his penitent, seeks 
to justify his passion by casuistry, for he quotes God’s 
command to Adam to love Eve, and though, he says, some 
learned men have interpreted this to refer to a man’s feel- 
ing towards his lawful spouse, yet no such restriction can 
17 
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have been meant, since our first parents were not married 
at the time. The piece then goes on to ridicule ‘the 
ignorance and superstition of the medical faculty, some of 
whose members are called in to attend the love-sick cleric, 
describing their mannerisms and tricks of speech, their 
contradictory opinions, supported by scraps of dog-Latin, 
and their extravagant remedies. The Portuguese physicians 
of that age still remained under the influence of the Arabs, 
upon whose methods of treatment they had made no 
advance, and they went so far as to rely on astrology for 
effecting cures. Their self-confidence, combined with lack 
of real knowledge, is described by Barros, who fully 
endorses the account of them given by Gil Vicente. 

The “ Auto of India,” though one of the shortest plays, 
takes rank among the most interesting to modern readers ; 
it is a vivid and convincing sketch, with colours fresh as of 
yesterday, illustrating the lives and morals of those women 
whose husbands were absent in that Eastern Empire 
which had been recently built up by the genius of 
Francisco de Almeida and Affonso de Albuquerque, and 
especially in India, its great heart. The heroine of the 
piece consoles herself with two lovers, whose simultaneous 
presence on a certain occasion, “hum na rua, outro na 
cama,’ gives rise to an embarrassing and comical situation. 
One of these gallants is a typical Castilian swashbuckler, 
and in him Gil Vicente no doubt intends to exhibit and 
hold up to ridicule the vainglorious nature of men of his 
race, as he had previously done in the “ Auto of Fame.” 
In describing the lady’s disgust when she hears of the 
return of her lawful spouse after three years absence, her 
preparations to receive him, her hypocritical joy at the 
meeting, her mendacious account of the manner in which 
she had spent her time in the interval, and her pretended 
jealousy of the pretty Indian girls, who were evidently 
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famous long before Camoens wrote his verses to “ Barbara 
the Slave Girl”—the dramatist displays his uncommon 
powers as a satirist, while his thorough knowledge of the 
lower classes of the people, their character, habits, and 
mode of speech, appears throughout. The frankness of 
the husband, a sailor and a man of action, forms a sharp 
contrast to the deceit of his wordy wife; he describes his 
doings in the East with telling brevity, saying—“ We went 
to the River of Meca, we fought and we robbed, and 
passed through many perils, under sail or beneath bare 
poles.” 

The “Cortes of Jupiter,” an entertainment provided on 
the eve of the departure of D. Beatriz, daughter of D. 
Manoel, for Savoy, whose Duke she was to marry, has for 
its theme how that God, wishing to do the said lady a 
grace, sent his Providence as a messenger to Jupiter, King 
of the Elements, ordering him to convoke an Assembly in 
which the Planets and Constellations might agree to 
favour her voyage. The Sun and Moon, Venus, Mars and 
the four Winds, all engage to assist and protect the 
princess until she reaches Italy, and then a “ romance ” is 
sung by the Planets and Signs, which wakes up an 
enchanted Mooress, who presents the bride with the 
sword which had belonged to Roland, together with a ring 
and cup endowed with supernatural qualities. The 
juxtaposition of the Christian Deity and the heroes of 
Pagan mythology found in this piece is common in the 
works of Gil Vicente, Camoens, and other poets of the 
sixteenth century, and has been characterised as a grave 
artistic defect by some critics; but it was not regarded as 
incongruous then, and it can only excite wonderment in 
the minds of those who are unacquainted with the history 
of the Renaissance, when, to use the happy phrase of 
Madame de Stael, men regarded “Christianity as the 
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business of life, and Paganism as its pageantry.” In 
introducing an enchanted Mooress among his characters, 
Gil Vicente paid homage to an old popular tradition, 
since these creatures have ever played an important 
part in the national folk-lore, and their actual existence 
finds credence even at the present day. 

The “ Farce of the Gipsies,” dated 1521, is of consider- 
able value to the student of that wandering race, but 
destitute of dramatic interest. Its characters number 
eight, four of whom are women, and these pursue their 
immemorial avocation of fortune-telling combined with 
begging, and, after flattering the vanity of their lady 
clients, promise them happiness in love, wealth, and general 
prosperity—all expressed in high-flown language and 
corrupt Spanish. 

This farce was followed by the “Comedy of Rubena,”’ 
also bearing date 1521, and divided into three sepa- 
rate scenes, the prologue to which is spoken by a 
Licentiate, who takes the place of the ancient Chorus 
throughout. The play describes the adventures of Cis- 
mena, the offspring of a lady named Rubena, who has been 
seduced by a young cleric and then deserted, and the first 
scene shows Rubena on the stage in the agony of child- 
birth, bitterly lamenting her fate, and attended by a mid- 
wife. That such a subject could have been represented 
defore the Court, as it appears to have been, shows how 
low was the standard of taste, even among the upper 
classes, while the general coarseness of expression which 
distinguishes the piece would now offend the least prudish 
audience. In the second scene, which opens with a parody 
of the last Gospel of the Mass, Rubena, having, to hide her 
shame, been transported from her father’s house by a 
sorceress, assisted by four particularly foul-mouthed 
devils, gives birth to the child, and two of the demons are 
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despatched in search of a wet-nurse and a cradle, and they 
receive directions to visit various churches in Lisbon, 
some of the ministers of which will be able to supply the 
latter article. This done, the new-born child, who is 
named Cismena, has her fortune duly told, and, after years 
have elapsed, she next appears as a shepherdess, in com- 
pany with some shepherd youths. She is rescued from 
this humble existence, and sent to Crete, and there 
adopted by a wealthy lady, who dies when Cismena has 
reached her fifteenth year, and leaves her all her fortune, 
while, in the last scene, after a procuress, in the guise of a 
“beata,” has attempted to entrap her, and several unprin- 
cipled gallants have pestered her with their doubtful 
attentions, the young lady is wooed and won by a Syrian 
prince. 

The character of the “beata,” personifying one of the 
scourges of old Portugal, is really well drawn, and other 
noticeable features in the play are the employment of an 
echo, a favourite device with the ancients and medievals, 
and the inclusion of a “parvo” or witty servant, one of a 
class which developed later on into the “graciosos” fami- 
liar to all students of the Spanish stage. 

The farce of “Ignez Pereira,” usually considered Gil 
Vicente’s best play, was performed before King John III. at 
the celebrated Convent of Christ at Thomar, in 1523. It 
owed its origin to certain men of “bom saber,” perhaps 
partisans of the classical school, envious of his fame, who 
pretended to doubt whether he himself wrote the Autos 
which appeared in his name, or whether he stole them 
from foreign authors, and so they gave him as a theme for 
a fresh piece the proverb, “I prefer an ass that carries me 
to a horse that throws me.” Gil Vicente accepted the 
challenge, and furnished a triumphant reply to his 
detractors by this comedy of character, full of ready wit 
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and lively dialogue. The plot is shortly as follows :— 
Ignez. a giddy girl, of low extraction, with an aversion for 
work, rejects the offer of a rustic simpleton, who is some- 
what loutish but possessed of wealth and an honest 
character, because she has resolved to marry none but a 
superior person, and particularly one who can sing and 
play the guitar. After a time two Hebrews, who act as 
matrimonial agents, introduce a man after her own heart, 
as she supposes, a swaggering squire and beggarly impostor 
to boot, and she gives him her hand, but soon grows miser- 
able, because she finds in him a veritable tyrant whose will 
must always be her law, and she repents having refused 
her less gifted suitor. After a time death comes to her aid, 
for her husband—a coward, like most bullies—is killed by 
a Moorish peasant in his flight from an African battle, and 
Ignez becomes a widow; thereupon her first lover again 
presents himself and she accepts him, and triumphs in the 
possession of a mate who allows her full liberty of action. 
It is now her turn to play the tyrant, and her faithless 
conduct to the stupid but kindly fellow is a shame to her 
sex. The theme is happily chosen, and worked up with care, 
while the characters are skilfully drawn and sustained, 
especially those of Ignez herself, the squire (her first 
husband), Pero Marques (her second), and the Jewish 
marriage-brokers, whose negotiations form a curious trait 
of manners. Though Gil Vicente wrote nearly twenty 
plays after this date, he never improved on “ Ignez Pereira,” 
which remains the high-water mark of the old school of 
dramatists, whose first and best representative he was. 
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A WINTER SONG. 


(In Imitation of the Elizabethan Song-writers.) 





BY TINSLEY PRATT. 


OW the snow is on the roof, 

I And the rivers frozen are ; 
Lads now put the ice to proof; 

Palsied age doth shutters bar. 
Where is he who would deny 
Echo to the merry cry ? 
“ Winter, hail! and lusty wind 
Lag thou never far behind !” 


Now the master maketh cheer, 
And the niggard counts his store ; 
Robin now hath lost his fear, 
Open stands the vicar’s door, 
F Where come all, save who deny 
Echo to the merry cry, 
“Winter, hail! and lusty wind 
Lag thou never far behind!” 


So the years come round again! 
Let the holly deck the hall! 
Be it pleasure—be it pain— 
Let us sing, whate’er befall, 
“Hence be those who would deny 
| Echo to the lusty cry, 
Frost, or snow, or hail, or wind, 


+ 


Each is welcome in its kind! 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND HIS ARCADIA. 
BY WALTER BUTTERWORTH. 


IR PHILIP SIDNEY was born on the 29th of 
November, 1554, at Penshurst, Kent. His father, 
Sir Henry, came of a distinguished family, and was him- 
self an upright, sterling noble character. As Lord Deputy 
of Ireland and Lord President of Wales, he was one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s stalwarts, ever faithful in spite of her 
parsimony and ingratitude. Philip's mother sprang from 
a yet nobler family, the Dudleys, and was a woman of 
extraordinary sweetness, piety, and constancy. 

At Shrewsbury School, and later at Christ Church, 
Oxford, young Philip soon showed “a singular towardness 
in all good things.” By hard study, great natural apti- 
tudes, a sweet, if rather pensive, disposition, and a singular 
integrity of character, he-even now began to make all 
respect, admire, and love him. His father called him 
“Lumen familie suze.” His early friends—best of all 
Ed. Dyer and Fulke Greville—regarded the friendship as 
a precious thing. Later we find Greville—afterwards Lord 
srooke—writing an earnest and loving biography of his 
friend, and desiring that on his tomb might be placed 
the words, “Friend to Sir Ph. Sidney.” His first tutor 
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at Christ Church was himself so proud of having instructed 
Philip, that he also left directions that the fact should be 
recorded upon his tombstone. 

His English schooling over, Philip went abroad in May, 
1572, under a license from Queen Elizabeth: “Her trusted 
and well-beloved Philip Sidney, Esquire, licensed to go 
out of England into parts beyond the seas, with three 
servants, four horses, and all other requisites, and to 
remain the space of two years immediately following his 
departure out of the realm for his attaining the knowledge 
of foreign languages.” 

In Paris he was a horrified spectator of the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew, when 5,000 Huguenots were murdered 
in the city and some 100,000 in the provinces. Philip 
who was sheltered by the English embassy, never let this 
terrible event fade from his memory. It confirmed and 
hardened and, perhaps, embittered his Protestantism. This 
result was further strengthened by a friendship which he 
formed at Frankfurt with Hubert Languet, the eminent 
scholar and friend of Melancthon and of all the leading 
European Protestants. This meeting was one of the “ singu- 
lar felicities of his career.” Languet afterwards did much 
to build up Sidney’s character, to give him a clear outlook 
upon European politics, and to strengthen his Protestant 
policy. Though Languet was at this time almost thrice 
the age of Philip, the manly love they came to bear each 
other was unique. 

Sidney made a prolonged stay in Italy, chiefly in 
Venice, studying the language and literature. There 
possibly he met Tasso. There, too, Paolo Veronese painted 
his portrait, which he presented to Languet, to whom he 
wrote about this time: “I would far rather have one 
pleasant chat with you, my dear Languet, than enjoy the 
magnificent magnificences of all these magnificoes.” 
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After two and a half years’ absence he returned to 
England, ripe for such work as the Queen might entrust 
tohim. Though only twenty-one, he was already recog- 
nised as a scholar, and the very model of an accomplished 
gentleman. Ina few months he was sent as ambassador 
to Prague, and later with a message to William of Orange, 
who was conducting his heroic struggle against the over- 
whelming power of Spain, leagued with the Pope and the 
Catholic faction in France. Of Sidney, the young ambas- 
sador of twenty-two, who himself was burning to organise 
the scattered Protestant powers against their enemies, 
Prince William remarked: ‘“ Her majesty had one of the 
ripest and greatest counsellors of estate in Sir Ph. Sidney 
that at this day lived in Europe.” It is said that he was 
thought of in connection with the throne of Poland. 
The remaining twelve years of Sidney’s short life were not 
very happy. The Queen, though she called him “the jewel 
of her reign,” was capricious, and very uncertain in her 
favours to him. She thwarted his aims and ambition, and 
kept him dangling at the court. 

In the intervals of his court duties he solaced himself 
with literary studies. He became recognised as the friend 
and patron of writers, including Ed. Spenser, Camden, 
Hakluyt, and many others. Spenser dedicated to him 
(whom he styled “the president of nobleness and 
chivalry”) his “Shepherd’s Calender.” It was Sidney, 
on the other hand, who urged Spenser to “change for 
trumpet sterne his oaten reeds.” These two, along with 
Harvey, Greville, and Dyer, formed a little literary club, 
which they dubbed the Areopagus. Among other literary 
exercises they tried and failed to adapt English versifica- 
tion to classic metrical rules. 

At twenty-three, Sidney wrote a letter or treatise to the 
Queen, defending his father against certain traducers. The 
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fact was, Elizabeth begrudged the funds required by Sir 
Henry Sidney for his administration as Lord Deputy, and 
listened too willingly to scandal against him. However, 
she graciously listened to the spirited defence of the daring 
young courtier. 

At twenty-four he wrote a mask, “The Lady of May,” for 
one of the Queen’s pageants. Again he addressed the Queen 
—a long letter this time—against her projected alliance 
with the worthless Duke of Anjou. This time his boldness 
brought trouble in its train. He had to retire in disgrace 
to Wilton, the home of his sister Mary, Lady Pembroke. 
About this time he wrote the three works which have 
remained famous: The ‘“ Arcadia,” the “Apologie for 
Poetrie,” and the “Astophel and Stella.” Besides these 
he produced minor works, including metrical versions of 
the Psalms of David, in collaboration with his sister. It 
was quite in harmony with his character to turn to the 
psalms—the great lyrical outpourings of the heart of man 
to the Creator. 

Sidney’s remaining days may be quickly passed over. 
The shabby Queen was unwilling to part with him, 
unwilling to give him important service, unwilling to 
remunerate him substantially. She loved to have hand- 
some, clever men about her, feigning admiration for her 
if they felt it not. 

He was knighted. He served in Parliament one or two 
sessions. In 1589 he married Frances Walsingham, the 
daughter of his old friend, Sir Francis Walsingham. At 
court he was the recognised patron of literature. Eminent 
foreigners turned naturally to him on arriving in England, 
Among them, Giordano Bruno, who explained to him his 
reasons for believing the earth moved, and dedicated his 
“Spaccio de la Bestia trionfante” and ‘Degli Teorici 
Furori” to him. 
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Sidney would dearly have liked to embark upon one of 
those adventurous buccaneering expeditions which were 
at that time the rage, but the Queen forbade it. Instead, 
she made him a grant of 30,000,000 acres “in certain parts 
of America not yet discovered,” a gift after her own heart, 
for 1t cost her nothing, and had an airy magnificence 
about it. 

At last, in 1585, he was appointed Governor of Flushing, 
during a war in which England gave a feeble, half-hearted 
assistance to the Netherlands against Spain. The little 
war was disgracefully mismanaged by his uncle, the Earl 
of Leicester. Sidney had but one chance of showing 
his bravery, and that cost him his life. In a rash charge 
under the walls of Zutphen a horse was killed under him. 
Before charging he had observed that Sir Wm. Pelham 
was without leg-armour. He rashly threw off his own 
cuisses that the two might share risks alike. It was a 
fatal act of bravado. He was shot in the left leg, 
above the knee. His horse took fright, and galloped 
off the field. Overcome with thirst, he asked for 
drink. Water was brought, and as he was putting it to 
his lips a foot soldier, dying, was carried past. The poor 
fellow set greedy, ghastly eyes upon the flask. Sidney 
handed it to him, saying, “Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine.” This phrase is an epitome of the brave, 
generous, loyal-hearted man—the typical perfect English 
gentleman—of whom England will ever be proud. 

He lingered for some weeks, and had time to see his 
wife and arrange his affairs. He was heard to whisper 
thanks to God for this little space wherein to prepare for 
death. Whilst quite resigned, he was distressed to think 
how vain his life had been. “This my hurt,” he said, “is 
the «rdinance of God by the hap of war.” 

In a moment of hope he wrote to his friend John Wier, 
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the famous physician, this note in Latin: “ Mi Wieri, veni, 
veni. De vita periclitor et te cupio. Nec vivus, nec 
mortuus, ero ingratus. Pluro non possum, sed obnixe oro ut 
festine. Vale. Tuus Ph. Sidney.” 

His irrepressible tendency to literature was shown even 
on his deathbed, when he wrote “La Cuisse Rompue,” and 
had it sung to him. He died expressing his faith in God. 
All England went into mourning for him. 

It is curious that, though Sidney has enjoyed a fame all 
but unique, he left no complete work behind him. His 
fame was the triumph of character. Not only were his 
aspirations on public affairs foiled by an unkind fortune ; 
his writings, also, were but fragments. Three of his works 
are, however, considerable in bulk, and very high in 
quality. The “Apologie for Poetry” is even now one of 
the most illuminating pieces of criticism in the language. 
It was a wonderful advance in the history of English prose, 
and is to this day full of charm, of force, of scholarship, 
and of easy grace. 

The collection of one hundred and ten sonnets and 
eleven songs, known under the title of “ Astrophel and 
Stella,” has a singular history, and will probably remain 
one of the most debatable subjects in English letters. It 
had been the earnest desire of the Earl of Essex that in 
due time his young friend Philip Sidney, the bright par- 
ticular ornament of the time, should marry his daughter. 
The father died. The daughter, though seeing much of 
Sidney, was not wooed by him, and she became the un- 
willing bride of Lord Rich. About this time Sidney wrote 
his songs and sonnets, surcharged with love—sometimes 
chafing, complaining, sometimes extravagant or thoughtful, 
and, indeed, running through all the moods of an over- 
whelming passion. But I leave for the present the con- 
sideration of this subject and confine myself to— 
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“THE ARCADIA.” 


On the publication of “The Countess of Pembroke’s 
Arcadia,” it was received with almost rapturous applause. 
Ladies wept over the trials of Pamela and Philoclea, and 
the piteous dying of Parthenia and Zelmane. Poets were 
unanimous in applauding the work for its delicacy, its pure 
and lofty conceptions, and its romantic style. Scholars, 
courtiers, men of the world joined in the general cry of 
admiration, and each found in the romance features 
appealing to his individual tastes and experiences. Imita- 
tors sprang up; authors quoted freely, and mimicked the 
style ; court elegants made it their pattern-book of manners 
and compliments. 


The death of the author in the very hey-day of his 
career, his phenomenal reputation as poet, scholar, critic, 
patron of letters, diplomatist, courtier, gallant soldier, and 
perfect gentleman—all these things doubtless helped to fan 
into a flame the enthusiasm of the reading and the fashion- 
able world. The two hundred poets and poetasters who 
wrote elegies upon Sidney’s death still further kindled the 
flame, and no doubt attracted the usual crowd who read a 
book because it is talked about and because it is “the 
proper thing to do.” 


Like all sensations, that created by “The Arcadia” had 
its day. For two or three generations it was widely read, 
and then came a decline in its popularity. The bright 
figure of Sidney became dim by lapse of time. The mar- 
vellous development of Elizabethan literature provided 
the people with a rich variety of literary fare. After 
Elizabeth came “autres temps et autres meeurs.” Without 
pausing now to trace the gradual changes of taste, and of 
the appreciation of “The Arcadia,” 1 will leap to the 
beginning of the present century, and quote Hazlitt, as a 
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contrast to the opinions of two centuries earlier. Speaking 
of “The Arcadia,” he says— 

“The effeminacy of modern taste would, I am afraid, 
shrink back affrighted at the formidable sight of this once 
popular work, which is about as long (horresco referens !)” 
—a gross exaggeration—“as all Walter Scott’s novels put 
together; but, besides its size and appearance, it has, I 
think, other defects of a more intrinsic and insuperable 
nature. It is to me one of the greatest monuments of the 
abuse of intellectual power upon record. It puts one in 
mind of the court dresses and preposterous fashions of the 
time, which are grown obsolete and disgusting. It is not 
romantic, but scholastic; not poetry, but casuistry; not 
nature, but art, and the worst sort of art, which thinks 
it can do better than nature. . . . Out of five 
hundred folio pages, there are hardly, I conceive, half a 
dozen sentences expressed simply and directly, with a 
sincere desire to convey the image implied, and without 
a systematic interpolation of the wit, learning, ingenuity, 
wisdom, and everlasting impertinence of the writer. He 
becomes a complete intellectual coxcomb, or nearly so. 
. .  . He never mentions an act without giving so 
many things that it is like or not like, that you lose the 
main clue of the story in its infinite ramifications and 


intersections. . . . It is spun with great labour 
out of the author’s brain, and hangs like a huge cobweb 
over the face of nature. . . . He must officiously 


and gratuitously interpose between you and the subject as 
the Cicerone of nature, distracting the eye and the mind 
by continual uncalled-for interruptions—analysing, dis- 
secting, disjointing, murdering everything, and reading a 
pragmatical, self-sufficient lecture over the dead body of 
nature. .. . In a word (and not to speak 
profanely), ‘The Arcadia’ is a riddle, a rebus, an acrostic 
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in folio. It contains about four thousand far-fetched 
similes, about ten thousand reasons for doing nothing at 
all, and as many more against it; numberless alliterations, 
puns, questions, and commands, and other figures of 
rhetoric; about a score good passages that one may turn 
to with pleasure ; and the most involved, irksome, unpro- 
gressive, and heteroclite subject that ever was chosen to 
exercise the pen or patience of man.” 

It seems to me that these extracts from Hazlitt’s essay 
themselves betray rhetorical exaggeration and lack of 
penetration. Hazlitt suffered from a total want of sym- 
pathy with his subject. He piled up his denunciations 
and his philippics~if I may use the word in this con- 
nection—with more regard to slogging rhetoric than to a 
sober estimate. My present purpose is to try to show that 
neither the feverish enthusiasm with which the work was 
received, nor the cold neglect into which it has fallen 
(giving occasion to the gibes of Hazlitt), is a reasonable 
estimate of the work. At the risk of being tedious, I will 
refer for a few minutes to the sources of the “ Arcadia,” 
especially as they serve, in great measure, to explain why 
the book has ceased to be generally read. 

There were two streams of influence which blended in 
the “Arcadia,” the pastoral and the heroic. The pastoral 
idea was in Sidney’s time widely spread and almost uni- 
versally accepted. Few writers withheld their hands from 
this species of composition. The Renaissance—the great 
revival of learning—had led to the cultivation of this, as 
of so many other forms of literature. Theocritus and 
Virgil had their imitators. The original, simple idea of the 
eclogue was expanded, modified, diverted. Poliziano in his 
“‘ Orfeo,” Tasso in his “‘ Aminta,” and Guarini in his “ Pastor 
Fido,” introduced and perfected the Pastoral Drama. 
L’Arcadia di Messer Jacopo Sanazzaro had established 
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in public favour yet another form of Pastoral. In this 
work Sanazzaro interwove eclogues with plot or narrative, 
i.e., he was the originator of the prose pastoral romance. 
Its popularity in Sidney’s time may be gauged by the 
fact, that sixty editions were called for in the sixteenth 
century. This book, which suggested to Sidney his own 
“Arcadia,” is written in a very pure and elegant style, and 
breathes a tender melancholy throughout. In consonance 
with the inevitable custom in pastorals, every shepherd 
sings his own woes to his fellows. 

Sidney followed Sanazzaro in interweaving prose with 
verse, and in introducing himself in the romance under a 
veiled name and a pastoral garb. No doubt, while Sidney 
was travelling in Italy—at the most impressionable time 
of his life—studying her language and literature, he read 
and was influenced by this popular work. 

Spain was the first country to follow Italy in the culti- 
vation of pastoral subjects and in adopting Sanazzaro’s 
innovation. Portugal, France, and England followed. I 
need refer, however, to one work only which influenced 
Sidney equally with Sanazzaro’s “Arcadia.” Jorge Monte- 
mayor, a Portuguese, who wrote chiefly in Spanish and 
had travelled in Italy, followed the lead of Sanazzaro with 
great success in his “ Diana.’ This is the work referred 
to in the famous scene in “‘ Don Quixote,” where, at the 
burning of the poor knight’s books of knight-errantry, 
Montemayor’s “ Diana” is excepted, because of its special 
merits. Monteriayor infused more warmth of feeling in his 
work than Sanazzaro; his fiction is more skilfully 
handled, and his lyrics are charming. It is curious that, 
like Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” the “ Diana” was left unfinished, 
and suffered the same kind of treatment at the hands of. 
continuators. In both works the plot is intricate and 
puzzlingly involved. 

18 
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Sidney translated two or three of the shorter poems in 
the “Diana,” notably “Cabellos cuanta mudanza.” It 
is not surprising that he came under Spanish as well as 
Italian influence, for at that time Spanish literature was 
pretty widely studied in England, and Spanish affairs 
loomed very large upon the European horizon. From 
these romances then Sidney took hints and ideas, and 
these, in common with the habit of thought then prevalent, 
led him to place his story in fabulous Arcadia, where so 
many poets have fabled that “they fleet the time care- 
lessly, as they did in the golden age.” Sanazzaro’s 
“ Arcadia,” Montemayor’s “ Diana,” and Sir Philip Sid- 
neys “Arcadia” thus form the three chief pastoral 
romances of the sixteenth century, and are closely related 
in subject, style, derivation, and motive. 

But, as J. have said, Sidney’s “ Arcadia” is not merely a 
pastoral. It is a blending of the pastoral with chivalric 
romance. The old stories of heroic knight-errantry were 
still in vogue. The “Amadis of Gaul” and its numberless 
host of followers had not yet withered under the satire of 
Cervantes. Ariosto’s masterpiece had added new interest 
to tales of jousts and tournaments. Young Tasso had quite 
recently produced his “ Rinaldo,” and Sidney’s interest in 
such subjects had been quickened by reading a translation 
of the romantic stories of Heliodorus. Even in Elizabeth’s 
own court the mimic warfare of fashionable tournaments 
still survived, and at the Whitehall tiltyard Sidney him- 
self was chiefest among the Queen’s henchmen in this 
kind of diversion. 

It was unfortunate for the lasting reputation of the 
“Arcadia,” that in both the heroic and the pastoral 
models which Sidney chose to adopt, many personages, 
incidents, images, thoughts, and even expressions, had 
become conventional, though the pastoral had yet a long 
career of gradual decline to run. 
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Before turning over the pages of a pastoral, one knew 
pretty well what was coming: young shepherds in love, 
doleful and despairing, describing at great length the 
history of their passion; old shepherds listening with 
abnormal patience, and delivering themselves of the com- 
fortless advice of old age and experience. Shepherdesses 
unrelenting, or, mayhap, surprisingly unobservant of the 
love their dainty beauties had inspired. Rustic sports, 
offerings to the gods, love songs, emulative dialogues, in 
which the swains proclaim the surpassing beauties of their 
mistresses. In short, a world of— 

Golden lads and girls, 


all unheeding that they— 
must, 
Like chimney sweepers, come to dust. 

So with the heroic or medizval romances. Before 
reading a word one knew the distressed damsels and the 
knights, “sans peur et sans reproche,” who, to save them 
from their plight, perform fearsome deeds. Sometimes 
philtres and enchantments are thrown in. The pageantry 
of warriors, armed cap-a-pie, caparisoned steeds, presiding 
monarchs, fair ladies, the din of trumpets, waving pen- 
nants, the hurtle and clash of arms, the groans of the 
wounded—all are there. 

With subjects such as these, whose time had almost 
run, it is not surprising that Sidney’s work became old- 
fashioned and out of touch with a later unromantic age. 
The wonder is that he could give fresh life and grace to 
themes so threadbare. Writing only in his leisure time (in 
about two years), at the wish of his sister, with no idea of 
publicity, regarding it as “ but a trifle, and that triflingly 
handled,” he yet contrived to produce the best prose pas- 
toral of the language (immediately after his friend Spenser 
had published and dedicated to him the “Shepherde’s 
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Calender,” the finest eclogue we possess); and at the same 
time to enrich English literature with its best example of 
heroic romance. This, despite the disadvantage of its 
being merely a fragment, left in loose sheets; rearranged, 
pieced together, amplified and edited by his sister, and 
experimented upon by other editors and continuators. 

I do not wish to deny that there are many faults in the 
“ Arcadia.” That would be absurd. Sidney himself spoke 
of it as “like a spider’s web, fit to be swept away.” On his 
death-bed, towards the end, he spoke of it as “ vain, vain, 
vain,” which recalls Milton’s phrase, “‘vain and amatorious.” 
He desired that it should be burnt, and we owe its preser- 
vation to his sister, who knew the merit both of the author 
and of his creations. 

What are the faults of the “Arcadia”? It is often 
tediously long-winded to impatient modern minds ; tricked 
out with elaborate artifices, antithetical hyperboles, similes 
and conceits, which, though frequently delicate and felici- 
tous, are condemned by his own pen in the “ Apologie for 
Poetrie,’ where he remarks: “One time, with so far- 
fetched words, they may seem monsters, but must seem 
strangers to any poor Englishman, another time with 
coursing of a letter, as if they were bound to follow the 
method of a dictionary; at another time with figures and 
flowers extremely winter-starved.” Continuing, in respect 
of prose-writers especially: “ For now they cast sugar and 
spice upon every dish that is served to the table; like 
those Indians, not content with ear-rings at the fit and 
natural place of the ears, but they will thrust jewels 
through their nose and lips, because they will be sure to 
be fine.” 

It contains many incongruous elements. Topography 
and chronology are ignored. Greek meets Greek in 
Tudor armour. The inhabitants of the visionary Greek 
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dominion are at once Pagan and Christian. Royalties are 
well-nigh as numerous as rustics. At the most exciting 
moments, instead of interjections, Pamela delivers a long 
theological disquisition, and Pyrocles reasons philosophi- 
cally upon the ethics of suicide. All the characters are 
long-winded. 

The charming “ Apologie for Poetrie,” from which I 
have just quoted, is direct, closely argued, humorous, 
with virility in every line, and arguments “straight from 
the shoulder.” The “ Arcadia,” on the contrary, lacks this 
terseness and strong current of argument. It is labyrin- 
thine in plot—a bewildering confusion of love-stories. 

The main story concerns Pyrocles and Musidorus, two 
young men of great beauty and accomplishments. They 
fall in love with the daughters of King Basileus, Pamela 
and Philoclea, and, after many trials, temporarily deemed 
insurmountable, win them for their own. This is not 
done without many disguises and subterfuges. As an 
accuser says of Pyrocles: “This man, whom to begin 
withal I know not how to name, hath come into this 
country like a lost pilgrim, from a man grew to a woman, 
from a woman to a ravisher of women, thence a prisoner, 
now a prince.” This main story is straggling in itself. 
But it is continually interrupted in order to recount the 
love affairs of persons incidentally referred to; or again 
to relate, in eaxtenso, the early careers of each separate 
individual. Presently the reader finds he has on his 
hands sections of many love-stories, all held in suspense 
at different stages, whilst some one individual reverts 
back, or harks forward, or soliloquises, or presses his own 
suit. 

These, I think, form a fair summary of the defects of the 
“Arcadia.” It is far more pleasing to turn to a considera- 
tion of its excellences. For though it followed in the 
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wake of two conventional and well-worn forms of literary 
expression, it gave them renewed life and vigour; though 
the thread of the story is entangled, it was a great advance 
on all predecessors, much superior to contemporary effort, 
such as Lyly’s, and a decided step in the evolution of the 
novel. Though the language is often tainted with affecta- 
tion, it is as often extremely beautiful, whether in describ- 
ing the rude shocks of warfare or the character of tenderest 
womanhood, the affairs of state, the working of the mind, 
or the beauties of external nature. What more lovely 
similitude, for instance, than :— 

“Her eyelids are more fair to behold than two white 
kids climbing up a fair tree and browsing on his tenderest 
branches, and yet are nothing compared to the day-shining 
stars contained in them ; and as her breath is more sweet 
than a gentle south-west wind, which comes creeping over 
flowery fields and shadowed waters in the extreme heat of 
summer.” 

Or to quote once again that felicitous word-picture of 
thrice-happy Arcadia :— 

“In the time that the morning did strew roses and 
violets in the heavenly floor against the coming of the sun, 
the nightingales, striving one with another which could in 
most dainty variety recount their wrong-caused sorrow, 
made them put off their sleep, and, rising from under a 
tree, which that night had been their pavilion, they went 
on their journey, which by and by welcomed Musidorus’ 
eyes with delightful prospects. There were hills which 
garnished their proud heights with stately trees; humble 
valleys whose base estate seemed comforted with the 
refreshing of silver rivers; meadows enamelled with all 
sorts of eye-pleasing flowers, thickets which, being lined 
with most pleasant shade, were witnessed so to by the 
cheerful disposition of many well-tuned birds; each pas- 
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ture stored with sheep, feeding with sober security, while 
the pretty lambs, with bleating oratory, craved the dam’s 
comfort ; here a shepherd’s boy piping, as though he 
should never be old—there a young shepherdess knitting, 
and withal singing, and it seemed that her voice comforted 
her hands to work, and her hands kept time to her voice- 
music.” 


This dream of Arcadian happiness is at the moment of 
entering the country. It is amusing how soon the simpli- 
city and purity of it all disappear on a nearer acquaintance. 
Sidney soon had recourse to eclogues, largely extraneous, 
which he placed at the end of each of the first four books. 
With the exception of these there ensues little of Arcadian 
naiveté. Instead, are jealousy, mistrust, hatred, deceit, 
and conflicts of all kinds. 


The following passage will illustrate this, and will, at 
the same time, show something of Sidney as an observer 
of the people. The “many-headed multitude” has 
revolted against the misrule of the King of Arcadia :— 


‘For never bees made such a confused humming. The 
town-dwellers were for putting down imposts, the country- 
fellows for laying out of commons; some would have 
Basilius keep his court in one place, some in another ; all 
cried to have new counsellors and the treasure looked to. 
The peasants would have all the gentlemen destroyed ; 
the citizens, especially the cooks and the barbers and 
those that lived most on gentlemen, would have them 
reformed. But no confusion was greater than that of par- 
ticular men’s likings and dislikings.” 

And later, in this land of piping boys and singing 
shepherdesses, we are told: “The sun, I think, aweary to 
see their discords, had already gone down to his western 
lodging.” 
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To appreciate the “ Arcadia” justly, it is well to re- 
member that it was written by Sidney at a time of 
enforced leisure, when he had offended the Queen by 
addressing to her a spirited letter against her proposed 
alliance with the Duke of Anjou. He retired to Wilton, 
the home of his sister, the Countess of Pembroke. To 
please her he amused himself with the composition of 
the “ Arcadia.” It was a toy in his hands, and he amused 
himself, 1 think, by practising all kinds of literary experi- 
ments. In short, the “ Arcadia” was a pleasant field of 
exercise, or a workshop. As his fancies were begotten he 
jotted them down, sometimes carelessly without pruning, 
sometimes With all the ardour of a literary craftsman, 
intent on nice nuances of form. If this be borne in mind, 
it is no longer strange that the cumbrous “ Arcadia” 
should follow or be written about the same time as the 
sharply-cut and vigorous “Apologie.” Sidney thought 
only of his one fair critic—his sister. He kept little or 
nothing back. As he covered the loose sheets of paper, he 
handed them to her. As his mood changed, so the theme. 
At one time a piece of vivid description, at another 
a poetic fancy, or a lofty thought or an arresting pas- 
sage, over-loaded perhaps like a rich brocade, stiff with 
jewels. 

If he wrote in this natural way, he unconsciously gave 
us himself in the “ Arcadia,” with the changing humours 
of each successive day, but the unchanging graciousness 
of his lofty character. That is the crowning attraction of 
the work—that it enshrines the singular charm of its 
author's personality. It shines through the involved plot, 
and is proclaimed by the noble sentiments, the delicate 
conceptions, and the high ideals which are lavishly strewn 
in all parts of the work. At one moment we recognise the 
poet, then the scholar, then the dialectitian. We share 
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his delight in physical beauty, in prowess, gallant deeds, 
chivalric honour. As the late James Crossley remarks, in 
his fine, though indiscriminately favourable essay: ‘“‘ We 
can almost fancy him breathing through his own pages, or 
that we are holding a colloquy with his disembodied 
spirit.” 

It is noteworthy that the book, looked at in this way, as 
the repository of his fugitive thoughts, his literary experi- 
ments, or his momentary inspirations, confirms the high 
reputation which he enjoyed. It reveals a pure and high- 
bred mind, and breathes a spirit of noble emulation. No 
unworthy thoughts are harboured ; rather a sustained 
loftiness of thought and principle—“ high erected thought, 
seated in a heart of courtesie,” to use his beautiful phrase. 
His life-long friend and biographer, Lord Brooke, said : 
“1 know his purpose was to limn out such exact pictures 
as to every posture of the mind,” and this is abundantly 
testified in the “ Arcadia.’”’ As Charles Lamb said: “The 
noble images, passions, sentiments, and poetical delicacies 
of character scattered all over the ‘ Arcadia,’ justify the 
character which his contemporaries have left us of the 
writer.” 

Whilst we recognise various phases of Sidney in his 
reflections on the passions and sentiments of human 
nature, in his observations upon religion and politics, in 
the high seriousness of the general tone, and above all, in 
the delicacy of his women-characters—an unerring index 
to the nature of a writer—it is not so easy to determine 
when he is tentative, experimental, or in earnest as to 
form. 

“ His arm no oftener gave blows than the blows gave 
wounds, than the wounds gave deaths, so terrible was his 
force ; and yet was his quickness more forcible than his 
force, and his judgment more quick than his quickness ; 
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for though his sword went faster than eyesight could 
follow it, yet his own judgment went still before it.” 

Here we have a passage quite tiresome in its perpetual 
antithesis, swinging to and fro like a clock pendulum. At 
another point a few words start a picture before the eye: 
“The horse gave such a glittering grace, as when the sun 
in a clear day shines upon a waving water.” Only to fall 
back to verbal quibbles: “It was a delectable sight in a 
dangerous effect, and a pleasant consideration that there 
was so perfect agreement in so mortal disagreement, like a 
music made of running discords.” 

I venture one more quotation—the famous prayer of 
Pamela, used by King Charles at the scaffold, who thus 
called down the denunciations of Milton :— 

“<*QO all-seeing Light and eternal life of ali things, to 
whom nothing is either so reat that it may resist, nor so 
small that it is contemned, look upon my misery with 
thine eye of mercy and let thine infinite power vouch- 
safe to limit out some proportion of deliverance unto 
me as to thee shall seem most convenient. Let not injury, 
O Lord, triumph over me, and let my faults by thy hand 
be corrected, and make not mine unjust enemy the minister 
of thy justice. But yet, my God, if in thy wisdom this be 
the aptest chastisement for my unexcusable folly; if this 
low bondage be fitted for my over-high desires; if the 
pride of my not enough humble heart be thus to be broken, 
O Lord, 1 yield unto thy will and joyfully embrace what 
sorrow thou wilt have me suffer. Only thus much let me 
crave of thee—let my craving, O Lord, be accepted of 
thee,—since even that proceeds from thee,—let me crave, 
even by the noblest title, which in my greatest affliction I 
may give myself, that I am thy creature, and by thy 
goodness, which is thyself, that thou wilt suffer some beam 
of thy majesty, so to shine into my mind, that it may still 
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depend confidently on thee. Let calamity be the exercise 
but not the overchrow of my virtue. Let their power pre- 
vail, but prevail not to destruction. Let my greatness be 
their prey. Let my pain be the sweetness of their revenge. 
Let them if so it may seem good unto thee, vex me with 
more and more punishment. But, O Lord, let never their 
wickedness have such a hand but that I may carry a pure 
mind in a pure body.’ And pausiny a while—‘ And O 
most gracious Lord,’ said she, ‘whatever becomes of me, 
preserve the virtuous Musidorus.’” 

I have spoken but little of the heroic incidents of the 
book, although they occupy the larger portion of it. When 
Sidney wrote—“ 1 never heard the old song of Perey and 
Douglas that I found not my heart moved more than with 
a trumpet; and yet it is sung by some blind crowder, with 
no rougher voice than rude style ’—he gave us a glimpse 
of that martial ardour which was to bring him to a glorious 
but premature end, and which impelled him to write so 
much of deeds of arms. I will not quote any description 
of the knightly encounters, as they are generally long, and 
are easily accessible. Nor must I dwell upon such tender 
scenes (equalled only, and perhaps suggested, by Tasso) as 
the death of Argalus and Parthenia, or of Diaphantus. 
The last is a reminder that Sidney, like Shakespeare, 
introduced with much charm the idea of women pages. 
Its origin is probably from still earlier ballads of knight- 
errantry. Shakespeare was a diligent reader of the 
“ Arcadia,” for there are many paralle! passages in his plays. 
and the dramatist did not disdain to borrow certain ideas 
(notably, in “King Lear,” the characters of Edgar and 
Edmund, from the story of “The Blind King of 
Paphlagonia,” Book II.). One is tempted, parenthetically, 
to lament that Sidney was not spared to be the friend and 
patron of Shakespeare, as he was of Spenser and all the 
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poorer men of letters. What brilliant results might not 
have proceeded from a noble emulation between Sidney 
and Shakespeare. 

Though Sidney’s heroes and heroines are all paragons 
of virtue and beauty, he is eminently successful in dis- 
criminating character. His women are most delicate 
creatures, of exquisite grace, purity, and indefinable 
charm. They could only spring from a mind like that 
of the high-souled paladin—Sir Philip Sidney. 

One third or more of Sidney’s poetry appears in the 
‘ Arcadia,” but the bulk of it is uninteresting. With some 
exceptions, his best poetry is to be found in “ Astophel 
and Stella.” 

Many of the verses which Sidney wrote in connection 
with the famous Areopagus, of which he was president, 
were imbedded in the “Arcadia.” In conjunction with 
Spenser, Harvey, Greville, and Dyer, he attempted to 
impose upon English versification the rules of Latin 
metres. The attempt was a failure. Spenser himself 
lived to write of such verses, that they stumbled “ either 
like a lame gosling that draweth one leg after, or like a 
lame dog that holdeth one leg up.” 

However, there are also many rhymed verses, and not a 
few of real worth. I quote a sonnet :— 


Since nature’s works be good, and death doth serve 
As nature’s work, why should we fear to die ? 
Since fear is vain, but when it may preserve, 
Why should we fear that which we cannot fly ? 
Fear is more pain than is the pain it fears, 
Disarming human minds of native might, 
While each conceit an ugly figure bears, 
Which were not ill, well viewed in reason’s light. 
Our owly eyes, which dimmed with passion be, 
And scarce discern the dawn of coming day— 
Let them be cleared, and now begin to see 

Our life is but a step in dusty way. 
Then let us hold the bliss of peaceful mind, 
Since this we feel, great loss we cannot find. 
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As an instance of what he looked for in character, a few 
lines describing his noble old friend, H. Languet :—Phili- 
sides (an anagram of Philip Sidney) sings to his sheep— 


The song I sang old Languet had me taught— 
Languet, the shepherd best, swift Ister knew 

For clerkly rede, and hating what is naught, 

For faithful heart, clean hands, and mouth as true. 
With his sweet skill, my skill-less youth he drew 
To have a feeling taste of Him that sits 

Beyond the heaven, far more beyond our wits. 


He likéd me, but pitied lustful youth : 

His good, strong staff my slippery years upbore : 
He still hoped well, because I lovéd truth : 

Till, forced to part, with heart and eyes even sore, 
To worthy Coridon he gave me o’er. 

These slight quotations may perhaps serve to show that 
there is fine, pregnant, serious verse embedded in the 
“ Arcadia ’’—as, indeed, there must be from the writer of 
“With how sad steps, O moon, thou climb’st the skies,” 
or the sonnet to sleep, or “ Ring out your belles.” 

I think then it is a pity we are nowadays in so much of 
a hurry that we have not time to read Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘“ Arcadia.” Every poet in great Eliza’s days read and 
admired it. Later, even the austere Milton counted it 
“full of worth and wit.” If it is unequal, what of that ? 
Every great work is unequal. It takes us away from 
harassing actualities to a region of delicate fancy, of noble 
thought and of spotless honour. It admits us to intimate 
communion with as fine a nature as England ever bred. 
To use one of his own striking sentences: “ By knowledge 
it lifts up the mind from the dungeon of the body, to the 
enjoying his own divine essence.” 

Many are the beauties of the “Arcadia” hidden at 
present like precious stones in a somewhat time-worn and 
antiquated casquet. But again I say the chiefest value 
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of the work is that it is the truest biography of a period in 
the life of him “‘ who, where he went, beare in his forehead 
morning,” again to apply a line of his own. Let it be read 
if only (as Spenser sings) in— 


Remembrance of that most heroic spirit— 

The heaven's pride, the glory of our days, 

Which now triumpheth, through immortal merit 
Of his brave virtues, crowned with lasting bays 
Of heavenly bliss and everlasting praise— 

Who first my muse did lift out of the floor 

To sing his sweet delights in lowly lays. 
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THREE IMPROMPTU SONNETS ON 


ROBERT BURNS. 
(TO BE READ TOGETHER, OR SEPARATELY.) 
BY ABRAHAM STANSFIELD. 


I. 


HREE British Bards, high on the roll of Fame, 
Belong to Scotland: Scott, Buchanan, Burns ; 
And if you ask, Which is the greatest name ? 
The glorious Triad will be claimed in turns. 
Some the great George will choose—the stately bard 
Who set the Psalter to the Roman tongue— 
Tutor of kings, who taught with scant reward, 
But with whose fame all Europe echoed long. 
Scott is the hero of a numerous band— 
The wizard Scott, who wrote with wondrous power, 
Peopling with Fancy’s children the wide land ; 
And these are great ; but both must yield, in turns, 
The supreme place to him of heavenly dower, 
The untaught ploughman-poet, Robert Burns ! 


Il. 

The ancient fame of Scotland had grown dim, 
Before the coming of her glorious Burns ; 
But, since the world has grown so full of him, 

To Scotland’s self her former fame returns— 
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A land of learning, filled with men of brede— 
E’en in the dawn of letters she stood high ; 
And lights were burning —“ northern lights,” indeed, 
More lasting than the aurora in her sky. 
Yea, in the dark, and in a cloudy clime, 
The torch of learning burnt with lustre bright, 
Borne by heroic men, whose souls sublime 
Sustained them in the darkness of the night ; 
But all her lettered glories of the past 


Are by the unlettered ploughman’s far surpast ! 


III. 

Sweet sang that Horace, in the olden days, 

When the great world and Rome were all the same ; 
But though he sang so loud in Cesar’s praise, 

His than great Cresar’s shines a brighter name. 
And many a lyrist since, and some before, 

Have sweeter sung, and in a higher key; 
jut one alone hath rent the very core 

Of man’s red heart, and Scotland’s Burns is he! 
Goethe serene, Heine so musical, 

And sadly sweet, must both give place, in turns, 
To him who, with the sweetness of the nightingale, 

Can voice the feeling of a heart that yearns; 
And Love and Pity hence, with old and young, 
Must speak the accents of the Scottish tongue! 

February, 1897. 





